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THE WILLIAMS ROGERS COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Are more widely used in the Commercial Departments of High Schools 


than any other se 


ries. 


Descriptive cataiogue sent on application. 


MODERN 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 


Some Prominent Features of the Work 


1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of bookkeeping by the 
easy step-by-step illustrative method. 

2. The instructions to the pupil are so full 
and explicit that he cannot fail to perform the 


work understandingly and with little ‘or no’. 


assistance from the teacher. 

3. Special emphasis is placed from the very 
start on good penmanship, and on accuracy, 
neatness, and order. 

4. Varied price lists are introduced early in 
the work, and are continued throughout the 
larger part of the course. These assist greatly in 


cultivating accuracy and self-reliance in the pupil. 
5. The incoming vouchers are facsimiles of 
model business papers, and the handsomest that 
have ever been published for school purposes. 
6. The vouchers come to the pupil in instal- 
ments, so that he cannot go over the work 
faster than he should, nor fail to do any part of 
it without the teacher being aware of the fact. 
@. The style of penmanship in the vouchers 
is uniform with that in the text-book. 
8. The work is published in three forms, viz. : 
Introductory Course, Advanced Course, and 
Complete Course, thus adapting it to all grades. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


A brief, practical course in banking, with vouchers. 


used with any bo 


May be 
okkeeping system. 


OTHER POPULAR COMMERCIAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
Mills’s Modern Business Permanship 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 

New Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 

Overton’s Advanced Physiology 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 

Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
Edgren and Fossler’s German Grammar 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Mount Ida School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Six miles from Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and 


Illustrated Catalog. 
GEORGE F. JEwerTt, A.B. (Harvard). 
Refers by permission to 


Dr, A. E. WINSHIP. 


Newton, Mass. 


Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. : MANUAL RAINING 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


sue an 800-page Tool Catalogue, presenting also the 
above line, which we send upon agreeable terms to pur- 
chasers. Mention Catalogue No. 1,158 for above; 1,276, 
for janitors and shipping clerks ; 1,227, 
for saws; and 1,228, for planes. 


HAMMACHER,SCHLEMMER &CO., 
New YorRK City, SINCE IS48._2 
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Correspondence solicited. 


‘“‘ There is an almost irresistible tendency to over-elaboration in every branch of study.” . . . 
; grammar has been much complained of on the ground of over-elaboration.’’— Report Supt. of Schools, Boston, March, 1903. 


The Inductive Course in English by Dunton and Kelley, consisting of First Book in English, for 3rd and 4th grades; 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades, and English Grammar for Grammar Schools, meets this demand for simpli- 
fication in Language and Grammar text-books for class use. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


The study of 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hinz, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Nature Study Months 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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STEAMER DOMINION” RE- 
SUMES SERVICE. 


The Joy Line has resumed service for 
the “outside line’ from Boston to New 
York by the steamer “Old Dominion,” 
renowned for its sea-going qualities and 
comfortable passenger accommodations. 
Those who anticipate a trip to the 
metropolis during the summer should not 
fail to avail themselves of this service 
and the low rates im force. The “all 
water’ trip to New York affords a sniff 
of the ocean, with a daylight view of 
Long Island Sound. It is hard to de- 
scribe adequately the many and pleasing 
features of the journey. Leaving the 
dock Wednesdays at 5 p. m., the steamer 
passes out of Boston Harbor in the early 
evening, around Cape Cod, and along ths 
South Shore of Massachusetts, the pas- 
senger awaking at sunrise Thursday 
morning with a fair view of Martha's 
Vineyard to the South. From this point, 
the scene changes rapidly, and the pas- 
saze up the Sound furnishes an endless 
panorama of entrancing views, not the 
least of which is the approach to the 
city through Hell Gate and the East 
river. The landing is made at the foot 
of Catharine street, at about 7p. m. 
Returning, the steamer is scheduled to 
leave New York Saturdays at 6 p. m., and 
the passenger is favored with a daylight 
view of the shores of Vineyard Sound, 
Cape Cod, and Massachusetts Bay. 
Printed matter supplying schedule of 
rates and full information will be mailed 
on request, by B. D. Pitts, agent of the 
company, 308 Congress street, Boston. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ISAAC 
PITMAN SHORTHAND TEACHERS. 


Cne of the most enthusiastic gather- 
ings of commercial school teachers was 
held in the Miller school, New York, 
April 22, to elect officers, and revise the 
constitution of the National Association 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand Teachers and 
Typists. On the preceding two Satur- 
days in April meetings were held for the 
purpose of organizing. 

The cbject of the association, while it 
also provides for writers of the system, 
is mainly for the uplifting and elevating 
of the teaching profession. For this pur- 
pose normal classes have been formed 
under the supervision of the dean of 
educational department, for the instruc- 
tion of teachers, and regular examina- 
tions will be held for the awarding of 
certificaes of various grades and a sum- 
mer school is also proposed for the bene- 
fit of teachers living at a distance. 

The following is a list of the officers for 
the present year: President, William 
Hope, Harlem Commercial Institute; 
vice-presidents, J. C. Roberts, Wood’s 
New York Schoof of Business & Short- 
hand; Miss M. Y. Smythe, Merchants & 
Bankers’ school, and Miss E. V. Boylan, 
DeWitt Clinton high school; secretary, 
Robert A. Kells, Kells’ School of Short- 
hand; treasurer, Arthur Sennett, Mer- 
chants & Bankers’ School; dean of edu- 
cation, William Hope; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Florence M. Pindar, 31 
Union square. 


President Boothe Colwell Davis, Ph.D., 
D.D., of Alfred University, author: “I 
assure you of my enthusiastic approval 
of outdoor recreation, of which bicycling 
has been the most general, and therefore 
the most useful. As an educator, I value 
highly the strong, healthy, a‘h’etic young 
women who are now candidates for ad- 
mission for college. I also value highly 
the freedom of dress now approved for 
athletic purposes, as a result of change 
in public sentiment due to the bicycle.” 

Alfred, N. Y., July 28, 1903. 


Are you troubled with Indigestion or 

Catarrh? If so, chew Colorado Ccugh and 

Catarrh Root; it will cure you if faithfully 
used 


HAT IS HOME WITHOUT MUSIC? We have in 
stock over 100,000 pieces, full size, Jarge print. 
Sheet music, which retails in music stores at from 
25c. to 50c. per copy. It can easily be sold to any- 
body and everybody for p 
from 5c. to 10c. per copy. AGENTS WANTE 
everywhere. Great chance to earn $25 per week. 
Special inducements. Will send sample lot 100 
copies to those first applying for $1.00 or 12 pieces 
for 2c. Send in your order new. Your money 
refunded if not satisfied. Address 
A. 1. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston 


MANUFACT 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New Yori. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath...........ccs00+ 2. rda 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, hand $7 per day 
Every improvement known to modern in- 


r i i genuity. 
Greatest improv ements since the Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
coming of the chainless claire World.” € 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


POPE QUALITY 
IN EVERY WHEEL 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 


Now Ready, 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘‘better 


‘* Columbia.”’ ** Cleveland.’’ American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
‘ be read by al! parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
** Tribune.”’ ** Crawford.’’ ageéc. THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rambler.’’ 
Crescent.’’ 


SELECT TWO 
MONTHS’ TOUR, 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
sailing by the 
largest steamer 


HU in the world. 


Tours from $170 up. Temple Tours combine all ad- 
vantages of independent and party travel. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B 50, N. J. 


** Monarch.’’ 
Imperial.’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
| or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 
} of a two-cent stamp. 


THE NEW REMINGTON 
BILLING TYPEWRITER | 


writes neat, compact, legible bills with twice the speed of the pen, and is readily 
adaptable to all billing gery 


This youngest member of the Remington family is rapidly winning a supremacy 
in the business world as absolute in its field as the one already held by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter as a correspondence machine. 


Progressive 
Business Schools 
Everywhere 


) recognizing the rapidly growing demand 
for expert operators on the NEW REM- 
INGTON BILLING TYPEWRITER, 
are making a special feature of the in- 
struction of operators in its use. 

Every business school should have 
some of these machines in its equipment. 
The same machines could, if necessary, 
be used for instruction in ordinary type- 
writing. 


Typewriter 


Company 


Branch Houses Everywhere 


Remington 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Follow the Flag 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston, 
C. 8, CRANE, G.P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


re intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. ¥F. H. PALMER, Editor 


EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
VIA 
JOY 

R 

K 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. BE. BURLEY, 


G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


IZOANOD| 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Cempeny. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. ROSTON 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, MAY 12, 1904. 


No. 19. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 ayear. 
CLUB RATES. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


' AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), vi 
Both papers to one address, 


$4.09 year 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


More than a thousand years ago— 

Shadows of time, how the days go by— - 
There was a man I used to know— 
May strange seem, butt you’ll see it’s so 

After I tell you the reason why— 
Worked in a brickyard same as you 
And all of us have to do; 
Mixed in the trouble and worry and strife, 
The mirth and the other things of life; 
Stirred in the hopes and the pains and fears, 
Kneaded the mud with his sweat and his tears 
Humanest mass that ever you saw. 
“Poor bricks!” said the man, “but I have no straw!” 


Up to his knees in a miiry pit, 

A pygemy’s way, but a giant’s grit; 

His back was a chain of throbbing aches, 
Lifting the mold wiith its earthern cakes; 
Elbows rusty as hinges of steel. 

Knees so lame he could hardly kneel; 
Mnd so stiff it would clog a plow ‘* 
And couldn't be stirred with a wheel nohow; 
Nights as short as the days were long; | ; 
Nothing seemed right, but everything wrong. 

“Best I cam do,” said the man; “but, pshaw, 

You can’t make bricks when you have no straw!” 


Taskmasters pitiless lashed the man. 

“Can't,” sobbed Weakness, but Courage cried “‘Can‘” 

“Don’t,” said Despair, but Duty cried “Do!” 

“All right,” said the man, “I’ll worry her through. 

Can't do much, and I reckon you’ll see 

Bricks won't be just what they ought to be, 

Ain’t nigh so good as I know I could make 

If I just had straw, but you’ll have to take 

The best I can do for the work’s own sake.” 

He finished his tale of brick and then 

Went home to rest, and sons of men 

Looked on his perfect work and saw, 

He'd have spoiled the brick had he put in straw. 
—Robert J. Burdette. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


GeorGE W. Twitmyrr, Wilming- 
ton, Del.: The efficiency of the modern school is 
not measured so mudh in terms of knowledge and 
discipline as in terms of life and motion; the spirit 
with which the child does his work, and the qnalita- 
tive character of the same is much more important 
than quantitative acquisition. 


Proressor Pennsylvania : — 
I think the chief cause of the complaint about over- 
pressure is poor teaching. If teachers would select 
from the text-books the important subjects instead 
of trying to cram the whole thing, there would be no 
trouble. The difficulty in these days is not so much 
What is done as how it is done. 


J OSIAH M. Ka@an, Roxbury High School, Boston: 
lhe children go to the theatres, to parties, and, 
heing out late at night, are unable to prepare studies 
for next day. ‘The parents are always sending ex- 
cuses to the teachers for absence, late hours, or un- 
Prepared lessons. In this country the schools are 
made suhordinate to social duties, while in Germany 
the social duties are subordinated to tihe schools, 
Children cannot study and keep up a round of social 
pleasure, 


figures boys and girls. 


BEN LINDSEY. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of the juvenile court of 
Denver, is one of America’s great educators, ranking 
with Booker 'T. Washington, Jacob Riis, Booth 
Tucker, William Kt. George, and James H. Stout. 
Let us be thankful that the day has passed when a 
great educator is a mere philosopher, a mere admin- 
istrator, a pedler of methods or a ‘trickster in de- 
vices; he is the man or woman who does things, who 
raises a race, cleans out a city’s slums, or trans- 
Thank God,—it is spoken 
reverently,—-that at last Booker T’.. Washington and 
Margaret A. Haley are on the general program of 
the N. E. A., and next year it may be Jacob Riis and 
Ben B. Lindsey. The world moves, and the N. E. 
A. begins to realize it. 

Wiho is Ben B. Lindsey? Read the following ex- 
tracts from a daily paper report of a meeting of the 
social science department of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver on April 20, and then we will tcll you. 

“*Who, which, when, 
Wish we were men 
So we could vote for our little Ben.’ 

“Toud and long was the cry which the 200 boys 
of the juvenile court gave ‘their jedge’ as they filed 
into the Tabor Grand opera house yesterday after- 
noon. Singly, by twos, and im groups, they filed 
down the aisle, headed by ‘Mickey,’ who carried a 
huge banner bearing such phrases as ‘Ben B. Lind- 
sey league,’ ‘The Boys’ friend’ and ‘Wish we were 
men so we could vote for our little Ben.’ Soon each 
boy, large and small, dirty little newsboys and boys 
neat and tidy, was seated to his satisfaction, and the 
band struck up ‘Where is My Wandering Boy To- 
night?’ 

Ben BK. Lindsey is judge of the juvenile court of 
Denver. He came upon the bench when things were 
at their worst in Denver, and the boys were record- 
breakers. He believed in boys, did “J.ittle Ben,” in 
ragged boys, in dirty boys, in the roughs and the 
toughs of the streets and alleys, and he said, “The 
court shall be just to them and fair to them every 
time.” 

Almost nobody believed in him. The other 
judges, the teachers, and preachers thought him 
crazy when he proposed not to punish any of the 
little criminals, but promised to give every one of 
them a chance and let him go back to his work, and 
te his gang, te work out a new career. In three 
years ninety-six boys in every 100, or twenty-four in 
every twenty-five, has worked out his own salvation. 

We thought it a great thing when William R. 
George, of Junior Republic fame, did this by isolat- 
ing them from their old life, but it is infinitely 
greater when Ben f. Lindsey does it by leaving them 
in their own environment. It is the tuberculosis 
scheme over again. We began ‘by sending consump- 
tives to the pure-air regions of Colorado and Arizona, 
then we realized that the raw air of the Massachu- 
setts hills was just as good, and at Rutland, by keep- 
ing the patient out of doors in all weathers, in all 
seasons, in all hours of day and night, we broke the 
records of cure in every state in the Union; but we 
still thought it must be hillside air, back from the 
east wind, but we ultimately learned that the rawest 
east wind by the seashore was just as good, pro- 
vided they lived and slept absolutely in the open air 
always. 

An Episcopal clergyman of Denver has this to say 
of the work of Judge Lindsey: “In olden times peo- 
ple went on what they cailed religious pilgrimages, 
and to-day hundreds of people are yearly wending 
their way to the city of Denver to see what this one 
man, alone and unaided, has done for the city and 
for the little children of Denver. Judge Lindsey 
stands unique in the city, and he stands unique in 


the state, as a man who has done more than any 
other man in the whole United States for ithe little 
children.” 

A Jewish rabbi says: “Judge Lindsey has been a 
patriot in the city, and has been building up the 
future manhood of Denver. He hag been trying bo 
show these hundreds of little fatherless boys by the 
example which he has set them that all is not a sel- 
fish grab in this world.” 

Judge Lindsey says of his own work: “I would 
rather have the support of the boys than of the men 
and women. ‘The cause that is the dearest and 
sweetest thing in the world is the cause of the chil- 
dren, and if I have had anything whatever to do 
with helping them and smoothing their way, I count 
it the happiest thing of my life. If the state wishes 
to perform its duty, it must do it as a careful and 
loving father, or the work is all in vain. It is cer- 
tainly beiter to prevent crime than to punish it, and 
that is what I have been trying to do. When I real- 
ize that through the work of three years, less than 
4 per cent. of the boys have failed in the respect and 
trust put in them, I feel that it has not all been a 
failure.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT GUY YOUNG, BUTTE. 


If there is any one line of endeavor that is pecu- 
liarly the function of the school, and yet one that is 
indifferently attained, it is that of teaching children 
to think. The ability to do this is a characteristic 
of the great teacher. More children acquire the abil- 
ity to think well—so far as they attain the power— 
in spite of the teacher’s effort than as a result, con- 
scivusly put forth, for the attainment cf that speci- 
fic end: Pupils learn lessons without learning to 
think, that is, learning to think logically and effec- 
tively. 

Knowledge may be gleaned through the action of 
memory, but intellectual power .is developed not 
mercly by learning facts, but by siudying these facts 
in their proper relations, that is, in relation to 
cause and effect. 

The facts contained in our text-books are desir- 
able and oftentimes useful, but these are not their 
chief value. Their greatest worth lies in this, that 
they are the logical and proper maiterial for stimu- 
lating thought, of which language is the medium of 
expression. It is well, doubtless, to know some- 
thing of the general character of the soil and surface 
features of the Mississippi valley, but it is vastly 
better to use these facts as an ccecasion for starting 
in the child’s mind a series of inquiries as to the 
great agencies which operated in the productions of 
these conditions, to go back, step by step, through 
the evolutions in continent building to the various 
causes which have operated in the building of this 
great granary of the continent. This line of think- 


ing cannot fail to excite in the child's mind a de- 


sire to note the agencies now in operation, and to 
speculate as to the probable effects that will be 
wrought out in the centuries to come. ‘The same 
general thought applies to other branches of knowl- 
edge. The pupil ‘should study grammar not only for 
the purpose of noting its present construction and 
peculiarities, but for the greater purpose of learning 
from its history ard development something of the 
wonderful series of changes through which the 
thought and expression of the human t1ace have 
passed in reaching their parent state of effectiveness. 

Facts, as they are observed in the realm of nature, 
or as they are recorded in the world of literature, are 
the proper excitant of brain activity. while language 
is the medium by which ithe mind works to put its 
activity into logical, tangible form. 

One may become learned by acquiring knowledge 
of isolated facts, but to become educated, in the true 
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sense of the term, he must have a knowledge of tlie 
facts in their manifold relations. With this under- 
standing of terms, it is the function ef the schools 
to develop children into educated, rather than 
Jearned men and women, into thinkers rather than 
“knowers,” and vet it will be observed that the 
greater includes the less, or putting it in other words, 
an educated man, in the wider sefse of the term, is 
a learned inan, but a learned man is not necessarily 
ediueated, 

It follows, therefore, that teachers should plan 
their activities in the schoolroom to so relate their 
pupils to the branches they are to consider, that 
facts should be studied in their relations to each 
other, that is, they should be consciously used for 
a two-fold purpose, that of adding to the child’s gen- 
eral information, and developing in him the power 


of logical thinking. 


It was the distinguished David P. Page who said, 
“There is no more exacting standard for measuring 
a man’s attainments than his ability to stand, and 
think, and talk.” Knowledge is of little value to a 
man unless it can be utilized in helpfully touching 
his environments. This is impossible unless he has 
the gift of expression, and this is, in the greut 
majority of cases, an acquired power, one that comes 
from wise ‘training on the part of the teacher, and 
from ceaseless effort on the part of the pupil. 

The accomplishment of the best results in mental 
training, as it is carried on in the common schools, 
is a thorough, practical knowledge of che common 
branches. This is the necessary foundation of a 
liberal education. Without it, an education cannot 
be made effective in giving the individual mastery of 
himself, and, iherefore, mastery of his surroundings. 

Pupils should be thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamental principles of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and language. Other branches, though desir- 
able and advantageous in their way, liave been sub- 
ordinated and made supplemental to these. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the importance of the 
work of the first four years of school. ‘These are the 
years in which children study to master the im- 
plements of learning; to gain a working knowledge 
of those fundamental facts and operations that are 
necessary to intelligent study. Their activities are 
called forth not so much for culture as fer grasping 
the means by which they may gain culture, not so 
much for studying the science of arithmetic and 
kindred branches as for learning those fundamental 
facts and relations that are necessary to an intelli- 
gent siudy of these subjects. 

They study writing not as an end, but because it 
is necessary means in transacting business and in 
prosecuting advanced studies; they learn the fanda- 
mental facts of arithmetic, not because there is any 
remarkable value in simply knowing these facts per 
se, but because a knowledge of them is absolutely 
necessary in the study of the science of arithinetic; 
they study reading, not for the value of the informa- 
tion contained in the primary readers, but that they 
may master the process of reading for its subsequent 
value in their search after knowledge. Some one 
has expressed the thought by saying that “children 
first learn to read that they may read to learn.” In 
short, the school activities as they are called forth 
in the primary grades are not primarily for the pur- 
pose cf securing for the child culture und discipline, 
though they do doubtless gain something of these, 
but rather that he may become master of those 
fundamental facts, operations, and relations that 
are essential in those activities that have for their 
ends culture and intellectual power. 

It follows, then, that this fundamental wor 
should be most thoroughly done. In a large degree, 
it is memory work. It comes at a time when the 
memory is peculiarily alert and tenacious in holding 
what comes within its grasp. It comes, too, before 
the reasoning faculties are fully developed, and, 
therefore, capable of grappling with analytical sub- 
jects. The period is one in which pupil: learn, mora 
readily than at any other time in life, those facts 
and relations peculiar to this part of the school 


curriculum. 
This elementary knowledge should not only be 


well learned, but it should be so thoroughly mas- 


tered by the pupil that when the need comes he uses 
it unconsciousiy. No person in norma! condition 
puis forth any conscious effort in the act of walking; 
he does not have to consciously place the organs of 
speech in the proper position for uttering words as 
he converses; neither does the person who rides a 
horse or a bievele take any thought of those museu- 
lar activities necessary to preserve his equilibrium. 
All these efforts are automatically performed, they 
have been practiced till they “do them:elves,” leav- 
ing the mind free to engage in the consideration of 
other matters. 

Now this is exactly what should be done in ieach- 
ing those things required in the primary grades. 
Reading, spelling, number facts, and the mechanical 
phases of composition should be s0 completely mias- 
tered that the processes are automatically per- 
formed, while’ the attention is centred upon the 
thought to be gleaned, and the subject matter to he 
expressed, or the result to be obtained from the 
computation. 

It follows, therefore, that the work of the primary 
grades calls for a peeuliar order of qualification in 
the teacher. And first she should understand the 
peculiar character of the child’s mind; she shouid 
know what faculties are active and what forms of 
knowledge are most readily learned; she should 
understand the peculiar relations of primary knowl- 
edge to that of swhsequent grades; she should have 
the faculty of presenting a fact with a striking sim- 
pheity and clearness, and then, by a system of drills 
and reviews, fixing it in the child’s mind till it be- 
comes a part of his mental resources—tready for use 
without having to call it up by conseicus effort. « 

As a child’s entire educational career depends so 
largely upon the first few years in the common 
schools, it is manifestly unwise to place him in 
charge of an incompetent or inexperienced teacher. 
The work of these years is foundation work, and the 
foundation work must be laid deep and well if the 
superstructure is to be firm and enduring. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROMINENT PEOPLE. 


BY JAMES 8S, STEVENS, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 


“Who's Who in America” has proved an attractive 
field for those who were interested in statistics. 
Based upon this volume hiave appeared articles dis- 
eussing the relation between one’s present fame and 
his college record, various phases of psychological 
and seciological study, and even the distribution of 
common names like Smith and Brown. These arti- 
cles are usually prefaced by the statement that the 
book in question is not an absolute authority; it has 
been compiled by fallible men, end their liability to 
error is even admitted in the preface. But it is with- 
out any question the best guide we have covering the 
field which it attempts. 

The latest edition of “Who’s Who” (1903-1905) 
contains 14,443 names. Of these 12,415 were born 
in the United States, and 14,016 now live in the 
United States. By the census of 1900 the popu'a- 
tion of the United States, including Hawaii, but not 
including the other island possessions was 76,803,387. 
(n this basis, one person in every 6.147 who were 
horn in this country, and one person in every 5,373 
who now live in this country, appear in “Who's 
Who.” In the following table there appear the num- 
ber ef people mentioned in “Who’s Who,” born in 
each state; now living in each state; and the corre- 
sponding numbers if the prominent people were uni- 
formly distributed. 
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Connecticut 308 464 168 148 
DelaWare.») © 57 35 80 
District of Columbia. ..... 1,107 109 52 45 
Florida.«+++ +++. 61 19 99 86 
122 150 413 362 
Hawaiian Islands.......... 22 24 29 25 
951 532 897 784 
Indian Territory.......... 16 6 73 64 
167 156 417 363 
Kentucky. 147 281 399 349 
Louisiana.......++++++.... 197 86 257 225 
Maryland......... o.ceccee 253 263 221 192 
Massachusetts. . 1.421 522 454 
Michigan......-..++-..++. 240 239 451 392 
Minnesota-.....--+++++00- 224 49 315 284 
Missouri. 271 207 578 503 
Mississippi............... 50 88 289 251 
New Hampshire........... 90 257 77 68 
New Jersey....-..-.+.0005 359 345 351 805 
New Mexico............+. 26 3 37 32 
New York....... 2,640 1,858 1,172 
North Carolina............ 116 155 353 
North Dakota............. 24 2 60 52 
Oregon.+- ++ 51 15 78 67 
Pennsylvania ...........--1,100 1,278 1,173 1,025 
Rhode Island............. 138 134 
South Carolina............ 79 160 249 217 
South Dakota............. 32 2 77 65 
45 567 494 
44 13 52 45 
Vermont.+-+-++++eee+eee- 66 291 64 56 
Virginia 167 359 345 360 
Washington ............:. Th 3 115 84 
West Virginia............. 55 65 178 155 
25 see 17 15 


In this table it is obvious that if we compare the 
first column of figures with the third we get the ratio 
between the prominent people living in a state, and 
the number who should live there if each state had 
iis proper share. From the second and fourth 
columns we get similar results based upon the num- 
ber born in each state. Oonsidering the states in- 
dividually some curious results are noted. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six famous people live in Colorado, 
but only one was born there. Other similar dis- 
crepancies exist in the Western states, notably Cali- 
fornia, Tdaho, Kansas, Montana, and Oklahoma. 
In the New England states, on the other hand, the 
number living in the state is uniformly less than the 
number born there, the numbers being 2,012 and 
2,986 respectively for all the states. Rhode Island 
is quite evenly balanced with 133 to 134. 

Nothing could show more strikingly the fact that 
New England is the birth place of our famous men, 
and that they are largely given to migrating West 
and South, than a table like this. 

So far as their present location is concerned. the 
District of Columbia is far in the lead, as there are 
over twenty-one times as many noted people there 
as the population demands. his is easily accounted 
for. New York has nearly three times as many, 
Massachusetts over twice, and Connecticut nearly 
twice as many. The Tfawaiian Islands just about 
hold their own; some of the Western states keep up 
their quota, while the Southern states are uniformly 
in arrears. States with a multiplicity of colleges and 
universities do not necessarily rank high,—-Ohio, 
Il!inois, and Pennsylvania are only moderately well- 
represented. It should be said in justice to the newer 
states that while an estimate based on population 
must apportion them a certain number, the condi- 
tions are rather against their having a large number 
of noted people born within their borders. 

An attempt has been made to locate roughly the 
centre of population of the “Who’s Who” people. 
This was done by conceiving all those in each state 
to be located at its geographical centre, and giving 
te each a weight in proportion to the number. In 
this way the centre comes somewhere in Randolph 
county, Indiana, near the town of Winchester. It is 
interesting to note that the centre of population 
given by the census of 1900 lies twenty miles cast of 
Columbus. Ind., which is less than 100 miles from 
the point above mentioned. It should be stated thal 
no great amount of accuracy is claimed for the loca- 
tion of the centre of population of famous people 
described here. 
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SCOTT'S “LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


BY SARA F. ARCHER, SPOKANE. 


ARRANGED FOR GRADUATION 

|The girls taking special parts in solo and recitation 
work should be dressed in short plaid skirts, full white 
waists, and scarfs of the plaid goods. ‘The scarf should 
be arranged from the right side of the waist line to the 
lett shoulder, the ends falling back. The hair may be 
simply confined by the “snood” or ribbon. The stock- 
ings may be plaided, by passing differently colored tapes 
under the instep inside the slipper, and weaving them 
about the leg criss-cross. ‘The boys should wear short 
kilt shirts of the plaid, scarfs of the same, a small 
leather pouch attached to the belt in front, and have the 
knees exposed, Both boys and girls should wear small 
round Scotch caps, with a single quill for ornament. 
The few Lowlanders, James-Fitz-James and the courtiers, 
should wear a dull, dark green if possible. If the Court 
tableau is given, the ladies of the court may wear any 
style of garment that is unique and picturesque, but not 


too modern. 
All parts should be thoroughly memorized. The 


chorus may be made up of all the singers of the lower 
grades. If possible, arrange the chorus upon seats where 
each tier rises a little above the one in front. Those on 
the first row should wear entire costumes. Those seated 
back need only the white waist and scarf. For them, the 
cap may be omitted. If one of the musical numbers is 
wpon the bag-pipes, the effect will be more unigue. 
Space should be left in front of the chorus for the lower- 
ing of the curtain and the presentation of the tableaux. 

The line numbers in the following pages are taken 
from the Riverside edition.] 

PROGRAM. 

1. Chorus: ‘Hail to the Chief.” 

2. Introductory—The events related are supposed to 
have oceurred during the reign of James V. of Scotland. 
James came to the throne at a time of great internal 
disturbance. The Highlanders, driven from the fertile 
lowland plains, lived in the mountain fastnesses. They 
gathered in clans, selected one of their number as leader, 
and paid him the strictest obedience even unto death. 
They subsisted by raiding the adjacent lowland countries, 
and stealing the supplies they needed. Many of the 
clans were at war with each other. When James V. be- 
came king, he resolved to check these quarrels. He 
summoned about him an army of ten thousand men. 
They swept through the Ettrick Forest, put some of the 
chieftains to death, taking others prisoners, and keeping 
them as hostages for the good behavior of their fol- 
lowers. ‘he royal soldiers brought with them their 
hawks and hounds, and spent many days in hunting the 
deer that thronged the wilderness. The plot of our story 
is laid during an expedition of this kind made by the 
king and his army in the vicinity of Loch Katrine. 

3. Declamaition—‘The Chase.” 

Line 28 to line 183, omitting lines 102 to 109, 162 to 167, 
and 174 to 179. 

4, Chorus—‘My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 

>. Geographical Surroundings. (May be accompanied 
by a map, if the assembly room is small enough to use 
a map effectively.) 

Our hunter was lost in the famous Trosach Pass, the 
narrow defile between Loch Katrine and Loch Achray. 
Before the present road was cut through, there was no 
way of egress upon one side except by letting oneself 
down a precipitous mountain side by means of a ladder 
of roots and vines. The clans that inhabited this region 
were, even up to a comparatively recent date, accus- 
tomed to visit the lowlands for purposes of robbery. 
Coilantogle Ford is at the eastern extremity of Lake 
Vennachar, “the lake of the beautiful valley.” It 
crosses a little stream, the outlet of the lake and a tribu- 
tary of the river Teith. It was then on the border be- 
tween the domains of the highland chieftains, and those 
of the lowland lords. It was the scene of the combat 
between James-Fitz-James and Roderic Dhu. Stirling 
Castle, the royal estate, is farther to the east. To the 
northeast rises the dome of Ben Ledi, and still farther in 
the distance stands Benvoirlich. To the southwesi is 
seen the bold front of Ben Venue, overtopped by the 
lofty brow of Ben Lomond in the purple distance. 

As the hunter wandered on, he came in sight of the 
calm waters of Loch Katrine, reflecting on its bosom the 
mountain masses wilth their feathery forest. He almost 
forgot bis lonely situation in contemplating the beauty 
of the seene, He blew his horn, hoping that some of his 
companions were lingering in the vicinity, and would 
come to bear him company. The response was quite 
different from the one he had anticipated. ” 

6. Recitation—‘Meeting of Ellen and Fiitz-James.” 

Lines 319 to 493, omitting lines 343 to 361, 373 to 388. 

7. Chorus—-‘Coming thro’ the Rye.” 

S. Dramatis Personae.—We have now introduced to 
us James-Fitz-James, knight of Snowdoun, who, follow- 
lowing the chase too far, was left bewildered in the 
mountains. His horn called to his assistance Pllen 
Douglas, the “Lady of the Lake.” The Douglases were 


/ 


exiled and forbidden to return to court under penalty of 
death. Friends who entertained them forfeited all to 
the crown, if detected, 

The home of Hilen and her father was with Roderick 
Dhu, who lived with his mother in a log castle on an 


island ai the head of Loch Katrine. Roderick Dhu was 
a fierce and lawless chieftain, banished from court for 
his excesses, having cut a rival through and through in 
the yery presence of the king. He was deeply in love 
with his cousin Ellen. She did not return his affection, 
but feared him. His chosen home was so situated as to 
command the upper waiters of Loch Katrine. It was 
easily defended and entirely concealed from view by 
vines and trees. By boalt he could reach the richest Jow- 
land countries, where he and his clan killed the men, 
stole the crops and cattle, and left the loveliest Scottish 
villages in smoking ruin. His banner bore the blazoned 
figure of a pine tree. He was courageous, but vindictive. 

Allan Bane was the poet of the Douglas family. Heand 
his ancestors had held that position for uncounted years. 
At that time, most Scottish families had a Bard, or poet, 
who played upon the harp, kept a record of all family 
events of importance, and taught the young Scottish 
lairds. Allan Bane also professed to foretell events. In 
the story he foretold that a stranger was coming to the 
castle. Believing his prophecy, they had made ready to 
entertain a guest of high degree. 

As was the Scottish custom, they did not ask the 
siranger’s name. There were so many quarrels among 
the petty chieftains that wanderers were entertained un- 
questioned lest some poor soul should perish on the 
mountain, because the families were unfriendly. In re- 
turn, the sense of honor and gratitude on the part of the 
refreshed traveler prevented him from taking any ad- 
vantage because of the information thus obtained, 
However, James-Fitz-James disclosed his name and title, 
and endeavored to obtain some clue to the identity of 
the family. Ellen was afraid to tell her name lest the 
king should find that Roderick was sheltering a Douglas, 
and punish her protector, 

On the morning of the second day, James-Fitz-James 
departed under the guidance of a member of Roderick’s 
clan, named Red Murdock. ‘The guide was instructed to 
conduct the knight to the vicinity of Stirling, where he 
could rejoin the court. 

On this second day, we shall make the acquaintance 
of Malcolm Graeme, Ellen’s lover. 

The Graemes were an ancient and powerful Scottish 
family, specially favored by the king, and possessed of 
vast estates. They were descended from John Grahame 
of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, in whose honor 
Scott wrote the thrilling words, entitled “Bonnie Dun- 
dee.” 

Chorus—‘‘Bonnie Dundee.” 

19. Subsequent Events.—During the second day, 
Roderick returned from one of his reckless forays in the 
fertile Lennox valleys. As the boatmen neared the 
strand, they are represented as singing to the accom- 
paniment of the bag-pipes. For this return scene, Scott 
wrote the immortal words, “Hail to the Chief.” Ellen 
had gone to the mainland to meet her father, who was 
accompanied by her lover, young Malcolm Graeme. 
Douglas had strayed so far from home in search of game 
that he found his path beset by soldiers in Lincoln gree, 
—those who had fallen behind in the chase. Malcolm 
had accompanied him home, although they were pursued 
and both recognized, thus risking his estates and his life 
in friendship for Ellen’s father,—an exiled Douglas. 
Yielding to Douglas’ importunities, Malcolm finally con- 
sented te be the guest cf Roderick Dhu for a single night, 
although they were bitter enemies. When all were as- 
sembled in the banqueting hall, Roderick informed them 
that the king and his army were in the vicinity, and 
knew of Douglas’ presence on the island. Douglas de- 
sired te seek refuge elsewhere, but Roderick, with fiery 
zeal, urged him to remain, at the same time asking for. 
the hand of Ellen in marriage. Knowing that her heart 
was otherwise engaged, her father courteously declined 
the honor. As Ellen rose to leave the room, Malcolm 
extended his hand to assist her. Maddened by jealousy 
and humiliation, Roderick made this simple act of 
courtesy the pretext fcr a quarrel. They drew their 
swords, but Douglas succeeded in separating them. 

11. Tableau—“The Quarrel.” 

12. Connection.—Malcolm refused to remain, and 
binding his plaid about his weapons, swam to the main- 
land, where he was captured and thrown into prison for 
assisting a Douglas. 

On the third day, Roderick began his preparations for 
war, summoning the clan together by means of the sym- 
bol of the fiery cross carried from hamlet to hamlet by a 
messenger on fuot. The summons was instantly obeyed. 

Upon this day, Ellen and Allan Bane hid away in the 
Goblin Cave, while Douglas went to Stirling to give him- 


[Continued on page 297.] 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO, LIL. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 
| Editorial. 

rom Western Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas 
to the Cascade mountains is one-third of the United 
States. It is worth while to take a map and see how 
true this iss In this third of the Union there is but 
one spot that does not have to be irrigated, that is 
not arid. ‘Phis one region is in southeast Washing- 
ton, noriheast Oregon, and part of the Pan-handle 
of Idaho. In all it is about as large as Indiana, and 
is as rich land as there is in the country. 


PULLMAN, COLFAX, MOSCOW. 


Whitman and adjacent counties and the adjoining 
Idaho district, a limited area, raises 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year. The yield per acre is not 
approached on the continent except in parts of 
California. In the heart of this richest grain belt 
are two state colleges within nine miles of each 
other, an agricultural college at Pullman, Washing- 
ton, and a state university at, Moscow, Idaho, the 
former with 650 students, the latter with 350. 

Pullman is one of the marvels of the far west. 
When President Ff. A. Bryan came here after. eleven 
years at Vincennes, Indiana, in 1893, there were but 
two small and poorly-equipped buildings and twenty- 
three students. Now there are several noble build- 
ings, with others equally important, but less pre 
tentious, and a faculty of even a national reputation. 
Within two years, four men have been called to 
greater institutions at largely increased salaries solely 
because of the notable work done here. Tt is dowbt- 
ful if any agricultural college and experiment station 
has contribuied more to the theory and art of farm- 
ing in all its branches than has Pullman in the past 
five years. ‘The thirty times as large a stadent mem- 
bership is much less significant than the increase in 
buildings, in equipment, in appointments, in scholar- 
ship, and in scientific output. 

Colfax is the county seat of Whitman, eighteen 
miles from Pullman. ‘The week there was delight- 
ful. ‘The county has more schoo] districts than any 
other in the state, which means that it is more uni- 
formly settled than any other. ‘There is not an iue- 
poverished community. This is the heart of the 
original Whitman country. No one seems to have 
appropriately anagnified the facet that Whitman 
the vast arid belt, discovered and first 
sounded the praises ef this region without realizing 
apparently that he had fallen upon the only native 
water section ina third of the United States. 


A. E. Winship. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


“Mind your own business and endeavor to be what 
you were made,” says the quotable Thoreau. That 
is What we need to have drummed into us from day 
to day. Tlow people take our jokes, how they like 
the cut of our frocks or our coats, what they think 
of our sitting in the second balcony instead of the 
orchestra of a theatre, whether they think we are 
affected because we acknowledge a liking for Brown- 
ing—tlhese are minor matters indeed; but it is over 
just such trifles that many of us waste precious 
moments and more precious brain matter. Let the 
man and the woman shake himself or herself free 
from the coils of what “they say,” or “how it looks.” 
Let them be big enough not to bother about such 
little things. Let them think less about their own 
persons, and more how to enjoy, and profit by, and 
be good in the big, interesting world of people and 
things which is all about them.—Woman’s Home 
{‘ompanion. 


TREASURES. 
The Sea is lord of Sands, 
The Mcon to Heav’n belongs, 
The Fields are rich in flowers— 
And Humankind have Songs. 
—Spanish Folk Song. 
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SEASONABLE 


NATURE 


STU DIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


May is an ideal month for the study of birds. They 
abound on every hand, and are busy with their hvuuse- 
keeping in a most interesting manner. They work 
harder for their living than during any other month, ex- 
cept June, hunting continually for insect food for them- 
selves and their young. 

This is an excellent time to call the attention of pupils 
to the relations between the world of insects and the 


the twigs and leaves diligently. The nest is built in a 
bush, not far from the ground, and contains four or five 
eggs, which are white, marked with spots of brown, es- 
pecially around the larger end. The females bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to the males, except that they are duller 
in color. Length, 5.2 inches. 

Maryland Yellow-Throat.—In many localities this is 
the most abundant of the warblers, as it is also one of 
the most easily recognized on account of its black mask. 


olla with four lobes at right angles to it; four stamens 


and one pistil with two stigmas. Plant three to seven 


inches high with small opposite leaves. Pollenized by 
butterflies and small bees. Notice turning down of 
blossom in rainy weather and at night. Faintly odorous. 

Literature:—“Ten New England Blossoms,” 24-26; 
“Nature’s Garden,” 62-63; “Among Flowers and Trees,” 
62-66. 

Mayflower or Trailing Arbutus. —Apbundant locally 
from Newfoundland and Minnesota in the north to 
Florida and Kentucky in the south. Flowers white or 
pink, in small clusters on the ends of prostrate hairy 
stems; three or more pointed bracts below calyx; five 
tapering acutely-pointed sepals; petals united in a 


world of birds and to get firmly in mind the 
fact that on the whole the birds are nature’s Aur by Lay Laten by. Lo Nas Ns ght. 
checks upon destructive outbreaks of insects. Fives Swifts 
Swallows Whippoor wills, 
The topic may easily be developed through Tartvus 
the observations of the pupils. Set aside, if Leag-noppers.- 
possible, a part of the blackboard for this Bugs. Riycat chera: 
Leaf-n Viteos 
purpose, drawing upon it such a sketchy out- Wengeat bute Res stort» 
line of the different parts of a farm as is & a 
shown on this page. If blackboard space is 
and Garacn Qechorad Meadow. Frela Sheubby Growth Porest. Marsh ond Rona, 


sheet of paper or cardboard fastened to the 
wall. Then ask the children to observe 
what sorts of insects are especially found in 
the different situations, and also what birds 
they can see in the same places. As the ob- 
servations are reported write them in the 
proper place on the board, so that after some 
weeks you shall get some such diagram 
as this. But do not copy this outline 


on the board; let the children make their Chewink 
Wh i Black binds Caterpillars Bro mi in 
Grane Flies. Bobolink /Chinc veker Warblers. thers 
them a general talk showing how each part Warblers. Spar cow King\ets. Cotes flies 
of the fields and forests is supervised by Tien Beetles. Vireos. Beetles. Borers Liee. 
special birds. Then drop the subject and 
Phrushes. |Herons (Grebes 


About the middle of May the great army 
of warblers appear in the Northern states. 

The following are a few of the more abundant species: — 

Yellow Warbler.—One of the best known of the warb- 
lers on account of its abundance, beauty, and lack of shy- 
ness. It is often called the Summer Yellowbird. It is 
easily distinguished from the Goldfinch by its slender, 
warbler bill and the longitudinal brown streaks upon the 
breast. It frequents the shrubbery about water-courses 
and the deciduous shrubs and trees of cultivated grounds. 
It arrives in the northern tier of states about the first of 
May, coming from its winter quarters in our southern 
states and southward to Northern South America, The 
nest of grasses and cottony materials is built in a de- 
ciduous shrub or tree, and contains four or five bluish 
white eggs, marked with brown spots. The females are 
less brightly colored than the males. Length, four and 
one-half inches. 

Black and White Warbler.—On account of its habit of 
searching the bark of trees for insects this species is often 
called the Plack and White Creeper. It is one of the 
most abundant of the warblers, and is marked wholly in 
black and white. It arrives in the north in April from 
its winter home in Florida and more southern regions. 
Its nest of bark, grasses, and rootlets is built on the 
ground, generally by the shelter of a rock or tree, and 
contains fcur or five white eggs with brownish markings. 
It is not much of a singer, only occasionally uttering its 
thin, wiry notes, “see, see, see, see.” It is especially 
likely to be seen on pines and other coniferous trees. 
Sexes quite similar. Length, five inches. 

Myrtle Warbler.—During the migrating season thls Is 
one of the most abundant warblers, passing northward 
from the Southern states during April and early May. 
It is to be recognized by the yellow marking on the 
rump, which gives the bird its other name—Yellow- 
rumped Warbler. It has yellow patches, also, on the 
crown and the sides of the breast. It nests only in the 
northern tier of states and northward, so that in most 
localities it is but a transient visitor. In spring it feeds 
largely on insects; also on bayberries, and probably 
other fruits. The nest of plant fibres is built in ever- 
green trees, and contains four or five whitish eggs, with 
brown markings. The females are less brightly marked 
than the males. Length, 5.2 inches. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler.—One of the most easily rec- 
ognized warblers on account of the chestnut-colored 
patches on its sides. It arrives in the more Northern 
states early in May, journeying, through the early spring 
from its winter home in the tropics. It is especially 
likély to be found along the shrubby borders of wood- 
lands, or in tracts of growing deciduous woods in which 
the trees are yet small, It feeds on insects, searching 
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It arrives in the more northern states early in May, fre- 
quenting alder runs and water courses, keeping near the 
ground and searching diligently for insects and spiders. 
“As one regards the little imp scolding vociferously at 
being interrupted,” writes Dr. Dearborn, “it almost 
seems as if he would not look on the bright side of life, 
even if he had to close his eyes to avoid it. But when, 
all undisturbed, he feels an impulse to sing and rises to 
some half-prominent twig to utter his cheerful little 
song, he seems quite a different bird. It is surprising to 
note the variations in this song in different localities. 
The voice is always the same, but the composition and 
accent are quite umrecognizable.” Its bulky nest of 
grasses, rootlets, and similar materials is built on or 
near the ground, and contains three to five white eggs 
spotted with brown, especially at the larger end. 


SOME SPRING WILD FLOWERS. 


Pitcher Plant.—The Pitcher plant as a whole 
is sufficient for a volume of Nature stud- 
ies. The roots, stems, leaves, and blossoms 


-are all wonderful examples of adaptation to sur- 


roundings unfavorable to vegetable growth, and of 
success in overcoming the most trying obstacles. The 
life-histories of many insects are also bound up with the 
Pitcher plant in a most interesting way. While great 
numbers of insects perish in the water-traps of the 
leaves, a few have become adapted to living in or on the 
leaves, stems, or blossoms, The mechanism of the leaf as 
an insect trap should be carefully studied by the pupils, 
and the benefit of the drowned insects as a source of 
plant food explained to them. The curious flowers ap- 
pear in early summer. 

Bunchberry.—Of special interest to the nature stu- 
dent, because of the four conspicuous white petal-like 
bracts that surround the flower-head, and serve to at- 
tract insect visitors in great numbers and variety. Be- 
tween the bases of these bracts are the numerous 
greenish flowers, each of which develops later into a 
round, red berry. Examine one of the individual flowers 
carefully to see a curious awl-shaped appendage on one of 
the petals. This species grows abundantly in cool, damp 
woods, and is distributed over Canada and the Northern, 
states as far south as New Jersey and Indiana. 

Bluets, Innocence, or Quaker Bonnets.—Found in 
blossom from April to August in pastures, along road- 
sides, and in open groves, the height of its season occur- 
ring in May. Distributed from New England to Georgia, 
west to Michigan and Alabama. Blossoms generally 
white at first, gradually changing to light blue, yellow in 
centre; diameter, 33 to .50 inch; sepals green, united 
in a four-lobed calyx; petals united into a tubular cor- 


tubula corolla with five lobes projecting at right angles; 
ten stamens, often abortive; one pistil, with the stigma 
often abortive. Leaves evergreen, shining. Pollenized 
chiefly by bumblebees. Anis excluded by hairs inside 
the corolla. 

Literature: “Ten New England Bicssoms,” 18-32; 
“Nature’s Garden,” 127-129; “Songs of Nature,” 199-200, 
303-204; “Among Flowers and Trees,’”’ 44-47, $70-373. 

Wood Anemone or Wind-Flower.—Abundant in and 
about moist woods from Nova Scotia to Georgia, west to 
the Rocky Mountains. Blossom white, often pink or 
purplish on ontside; diameter one inch; four to eight, 
generally five or six petal-like sepals; many stamens and 
pistils. Plant, four to eight inches high; its slender stem 
bearing but one flower. Pollenized by small bees and 
flies. 

Literature: “Among Flowers and Trees,” 42-44; “Na- 
ture’s Garden,” 179-181. 

Large White Trillium.—This species, called also the 
Large-flowered Wake-robin and the White Wood Lily, is 
one of the most beautiful of our wild flowers. It is 
found in open woods from Florida and Missouri north- 
ward. Its structure is typical of the genus, the flower 
with three green sepals, three white petals, 6 stamens, 
and the pistil with its three-lobed stigma, is borne on a 
stalk which rises from the centre of the whorl of three 
broad leaves. The anthers mature before the lobes of 
the stigmas open, and there are nectar-glands at the base 
of the flower—conditions which lead to cross-pollination 
by the bees that visit the blossoms. 

Literature: ‘‘Nature’s Garden,” 162-163. 

Yellow Clintonia.—An interesting plant, growing in 
clumps in moist woods in an area limited by Newfound- 
land, Ontario, and Minnesota on the north and Wiscon- 
sin to North Carolina on the south. The handsome, 
glossy, smooth, parallel-veined entire leaves are quite 
characteristic and together with the three to six greenish 
yellow flowers in an umbel on the end of a scape a little 
longer than the leaves make a plant that is easily rec- 
ognized. Flowers visited by bees. 

Literature: ‘‘Nature’s Garden,” 280-281. 

Large-Flowered Bellwort.—This species is more ro- 
bust and generally is taller than the Perfoliate Bellwort, 
while the leaves are pubescent on the underside, though 
they surround the stem as do those of the Perfoliate 
species. Its northern range is from Quebec to Minne- 
sota, and its southern from Georgia to Iowa. The 
flowers are adapted to pollination by, queen bumblebees, 
which are abroad during its season of bloom, and fly 
freely in sparse woods in search of nectar-bearing blos- 
soms. Find the nectar at the base of the ‘perianth seg- 
ments, 
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Literature: Robertson, “Botanical Gazette XXI,” 270- 
271; “Nature’s Garden,” 276. 

Sessile-Leaved Bellwort.—A graceful plant common 
locally in moist woods from New Brunswick and Minne- 
sota on the north to Georgia and Arkansas on the south. 
The drooping bell-shaped flowers are pale yellow or 
greenish-yellow, about one inch long, with six petal-like 
perianth segments, each of which has a nectary on its 
inner side at.the base; six stamens with blunt anthers; 
three-lobed pistil with styles united at the middle. 
Leaves, sessile, thin, parallel-veined pointed at each 
end. Ants excluded by slender peduncles and drooping 
flowers. 

Perfoliate Bellwort.—A somewhat similar species, dis- 
tributed in similar situations from Ontario and Quebec 


on the north to Mississippi and Florida on the south. . 


Easily distinguished by the fact that the bases of the 
leaves completely enclose the main stalk of the plant, 
and the leaves have no pubescence on the under sides. 
Flowers fragrant. Visited freely by bumblebees. 

Literature: ‘“Nature’s Garden,” 276; Carter, “Botani- 
cal Gazette XVII,” 21; Robertson, “Botanical Gazette, 
XXI,” 270. 

May Apple.—This queer plant is abundant in woods 
and groves in the central region of the United States. 
The flowers do not seem to be especially attractive to in- 
sects having little if amy nectar, and being seldom visited 
by bees. Possibly the unpleasant odor may attract polien- 
feeding flies. Except the fruit the plant is poisonous, a 
fact of which children should be warned. It is also 
called Mandrake, Hog Apple, Wild Lemon, and Green 
Umbrella. 


Literature: ‘“Nature’s Garden,” 184-185. 


SCHOUL GARDENS. IN WORCESTER 
COUNTY, MAS3S. 


BY WALLACE E. MASON, LEICESTER, MASS. 

Although there has been some interest taken in 
school gardening in this country in the past, it was re- 
served for the “Get Together Club” to crystallize this 
interest into definite form. The club is composed of 
the superintendents of the towns surrounding Worces- 
ter and meets for lunch and round table discussion 
once a month. At the March meeting the club took up 
the subject of school gardening. To give practical trend 
to the discussion, the club invited as guests Burton W. 
Potter, president of the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
A. A. Hixon, secretary of the Horticultural Society, and Dr. 
C. F. Hodge of Clark University, whose ‘‘ Nature Study” 
should be on the desk of every teacher in the United States. 

F. L. Johnson, principal of the Oakdale truant school, 
led the discussion. He had with him blue prints show- 
ing the plan of the gardens which his boys plant, and 
described minutely the steps of the planting, and the 
lessons accompanying each step. It was an intensely in- 
teresting and instructive talk, showing how the actual 
work of the planting can be correlated with that of tho 
schoolroom. Mr. Johnson declared that his boys would 
work on the gardem in preference to playing ball. He 
related some touching incidents showing how much the 
boys cared for their gardens, and thinted at the great 
ethical possibilities in the work. , 

The members of the club and the guests entered freely 
into the discussion which followed, and Mr. Potter in- 
quired what could be done to put the work on a practi- 
cal basis in the public schools, saying that the Agricul- 
tural Society would gladly co-operate in any way pos- 
sible. 

A committee of the club was appoinited to meet a coni- 
mittee from the society, and as a result the following 
prizes were offered: — 

Town Wxhibits. Seven prizes. 

Mor exhibits of production from any one town raised 
by the schoo! children of the town and certified to by 
the superintendent of schools that the children have 
done Uae work. Space of exhibit not over sixty square 
feet. $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5, $4. 

School Puilding Exhibits. Seven -Prizes. 

For exhibits of garden products, flowers, or vegetables 
raised by the pupils of any one school. Exhibit occupy- 
ing not over forty square fet. $7, $6, $5, $4, $5, $2, $1. 
Schoolroom Exhibits. Five prizes. 

Same as above raised by children of one schoolroom. 
Thirty feet space. $5, $4, $3, $2, $1. 

Individual Pupil Exhibits. Five prizes. 

Same as above, raised by any pupil of the public 
schools. Exhibit occupying not over nine square feet. 
$3, $2.50, $2, $1.50, $1. 

For best display of flowers cultivated by any school 
boy or girl. Prizes, $2, $1, 50 cents. 

Por best vegetables exhibited by any school pupil, 


six specimens of each: Beets, radishes, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, sweet corn, or carrots, Three prizes, each class. 
50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents. 

Best twenty-five nasturtiums, twelve asters, twelve 
marigolds, twelve verbenas, twelve zinnias, twelve 
dahlias. Three prizes each. 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cants. 

The children are already becoming much interested, 
and it seems as though much would be accomplished. 
Mr. Johnson hias repeated his talk im several towns, and 
the teachers are making definite plans. Several super- 
intendents have secured government seeds through the 
courtesy of Congressman John R. Thayer, and in some 
districts plants are well under way. 

The largest part of the work in the district schools 
will be done ait the children’s own homes, but in many 
of the larger places gardens will be planted by the 
pupils of the buildings in their own grounds, or on land 
near by. 

In addition to the public school gardens, the Fa’'r 
committee will have ploughed and prepared for planting 
a piece of ground within the limits of the fair grounds, 
and this will be turned over to the Boys’ Club of 
Worcester, and cultivated by them under the direction 
of their superintendent, Mr. Streeter. 

Several superintendents have sent out circular letters 
to their teachers suggesting ways and means. I quote 
from one of those issued by Superintendent Jones of the 


Holden district: “The movement of nature study plans 
in this direction is so strong as to make it necessary for 
progressive teachers to learn how to carry out the 
plans. We ‘learn how’ by trying ito do things, and now 
is a good time to begin. With the stimulus of the pre- 
miums added to the inherent interest of the work, good 
results will follow judicious effort. One of the best pos- 
sible results is a mew bond between the school and the 
home.” And from the letter of another superintendent 
to his teachers: — 

“Do not urge this work ‘on the children, simply pre- 
sent the opportunity. Encourage careful thought and 
work on a small garden rather than attempting too 
much, Better raise one hill of corn or potatoes and get 
fine results than a garden half cared for. The training 
in doing a thing well will be one of the most profitable’ 
results. Take advantage of the garden work ito teach a 
little bock-keeping. A small book might well be given 
to the record of the ‘garden,’ even if it contains only one 
plant. Records of date of planting, cultivating, etc., 
with cost of seed and receipts, can all be entered in such 
a book, 


“Do mot let the prizes stand too much in evidence. 
To grow something for the love of seeing it grow, and 
to care for a plant because we love the plant, and 
through it, its Creator, is our chief purpose.” 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


af BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “ MACBETH.”— (II.) 

When and how does the first fulfilment of the 
prophecy come about? 

What is Macbeth’s avswer to his new salutation? 

What is his comment on the confirmation of his title? 

What question does he put to Banquo? 

Do you think this is a self-forgetful question on the 
part of Macbeth, or a test to find out what Banquo is 
thinking? 

What is Banquo’s answer? 

What presage is in this passage? 

What is Macbeth’s meditation? 

What thought has already entered into his head? 

May we infer from this that there might have been a 
buried jealousy of the throne that would have been his 
if Muncan had not won it—and that a hopeless ambi- 
tion springs to life at the witches’ prophecy? 

Why does the witch say “like a rat without a tail’’? 

What is the force of “I’ll give thee a wind’’? 

What means:—- 

“Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme’’? 
“Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings” 
to the end of Macbeth’s speech? . 

“Tf chance will have me king, why chance may crown 

Was Puncan king by “chance” also? 

Is Macbeth’s thought wholly guilty? 

Do you get an idea from this scene of a determination 
to force the throne? Or merely a suggestion that it 
might be possible? 

Scene IV. Where is this scene laid? 
ters enter? 

What groups? 

What is the substance of the conversation? 

What succession does Duncan institute? What title 
does he give his son? 

What effect does it have upon Macbeth? 

Has his intention reached determination or even pur- 
pose yet? 

What is Duncan’s feeling toward Macbeth? 

Scene ¥. Where is this scene laid? 

What character opens it? 

How does Lady Macbeth regard her husband, in the 
light of his ambition? 

How does Lady Macbeth greet her husband? 

What is Macbeth’s first word to her? 

What is her reply? 

What does she imply as a matter of course? 

What means: “I feel now the future in the instant’? 


“Only look up clear, 
To alter favour ever is to fear’? 


What charac- 


Scene VI. What impression do you get from the ap- 


proach of Duncan to the castle? 
Is this scene a relief to the emotional tension led on 


by the scenes previous? 
What makes it picturesque? Z 


What is the character of Lady Macbeth's greeting to 
Duncan? 


How does she reply. to Duncan’s protestations of 
affection ? 

Scene VII. What is Macbeth’s opening speech? 

What arguments does he use with himself for and 
against his purpose? 

Do you regard this speech as showing mere vacilla- 
tion and indecision, or finer qualities? 

What is his answer to Lady Macbeth? 

What argument does she use to turn him? 

What does she agree to do toward th 

e ac - 

ment of the crime? Chua 

What does Macbeth clutch at as security for himself? 

What is the result of this interview? : 

What means:— 


- “If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease success” ? 


What did Macbeth count for success? 
What means:— 


“That but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time 
We'd jump the life to come’? : 


What consequences is Macbeth fro 
m the begi 
really afraid of? — 
What means:— 


“This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips”? 
What means:— 


“Nor time, nor place; 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both; 
They’ve made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you’’? 


What means:— 
“As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death”? 
What means:— 
“I’m settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat’’? 


O YE WHO DRIVE UPON THE ROCKS OF CHANCE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
0 ye who drive upon the rocks of Chance 
Or drift upon the shoals of Circumstance, 
Or fail to reach the port of high emprise 
Through, on Life’s seas, some patient sacrifice, 
Who, following Duty’s beacon o’er the main, 
Love’s golden galleon mark another gain, 
Take heart! None knows how fair the meed may be 
In God’s green islands of eternity! 
Outlook, 
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SS. McClure 
sion to the best club in New York ciiy because of 
his relations with Ida M. Tarbell. 


is said to have been denied admis- 


Japan's most northern islands are within 500 
miles of the Aleutian islands, our most western pos- 
session in the North, and her southern island is 
within 200 miles of our Philippine possessions. In 
cther words, Japan is nearer the United States than 
Boston is to Washington, and we are nearer Japan 
than Boston is to New York. 


The reports and rumors ef reports of the famous 
Alfred Mosely commission are sudly disappointing. 
They were clearly buneced in spots. The diftculty 
is that the men who studied the schools themselves 
are not heard, while the men who were buncoed are 
doing the talking. They seem not to have known 
that they were being exploited in the interest of vari- 
ous schemes in America. They were “promoted” to 
the limit and beyond. 

The going of Superintendent Fred W, Atkinson 
from Newton to the Brooklyn Polytechnic is as seri- 
ous a loss to Newton as it is complimentary to him. 
No other public school man has had an experience 
comparable with that of Dr. Atkinson. As a young 
man he deliberately qualified himself for the highest 
public school service. Ife the bridgewater 
normal school, and at once decided upon a four years’ 
course as the best the offered. After a 
year’s teaching he entered Marverd as u special stu- 
dent, but soon took the regular course, and took his 
A. Is. and A. M. from that institution, after which he 
took extended courses in Berlin, Halle, Leipzig 
(Ph.D. 1893), Paris, and Jena. Sis principalship in 


cntered 


institution 


Springfield would have satisfied any ordinary am- 
bition, but he resigned it for leadership in the Philip- 
Newton has not been accustomed to having 


pines. 
It is an interest- 


her superintendents called higher. 
ing experience. 


HONOR WHERE HONCK 1S DUE. 

The honoring of Joseph K. Gotwalls of Norris- 
town, Penn., deserves emphasis far and near.  Ifis 
is one of the longest terms of service in a superin- 
tendence in the United States, and the state asso- 
ciation superintendents made him president, and at 
the time of the meeting the directors and teachers 
of the city gave a notable banquet in his honor while 
the superintendents presented him a beautiful lov- 
ing cup. Pennsylvania does more than any other 
state by way of remembering her faithful educa- 
tional servants. 


- OUR SALARY CAMPAIGN. 

The Journal of Education has not beer boasting 
of its salary campaign. We have had no oceasion 
te do so, and yet we are a trifle amused to see those 
who thought it was a professional outrage to put 
salary above love of children now elaim that they 
are and ever have been the whole thing. If in the 
eighteen years and more that I have edited the 
Journal of Education there was nothing to show for 
if but the increase in salaries that are known io 
have come largely through this campaign of the last 
year it would be ample reward. In addition to all 
that has come in America there has come a letter 
from one of the leaders in Ingland, saying that it 
had helped salaries all along the line, and from South 
Africa a letter of profound appreciation for what is 
heing done there. In South Africa there has been a 
rise of 10 per cent. in all teachers’ salaries in Natal, 
and in Cape Colony of 15 per cent. on all salaries 
below £300 per annum, Keep up the campaign the 
world around, 


DR. MAXWELL’S LEADERSHIP. 


Nvery teacher in America is placed under a debt 
of gratitude to Superintendent William TH. Maxwell 
of New York, who utilizes every opportunity—and op- 
portunities are abundant—to speak ennobling words 
for the profession. 'Mhere is no other American who 
so unreservedly and so nobly rallies all forces for the 
betterment of the condition of teachers. President 
Miot is his only near rival in this grand work. 
There is never an “if? or a “but” in any utterance 
of these men when it comes to advocating better 
pay and better tenure for all teachers, as well as pen- 
sions und advisory intluence for all teachers. 

When the leading university president and the 
superintendent of the greatest American city speak 
uniformly and eloquently for adequate salaries for 
all teachers, for permanent tenure, for adequate 
pensions, and for some plan by which the teachers 
can have a voice in school legislation, it makes the 
timidity of some men, and the finickiness of others, 
seom extremely weak and silly. 


A GREAT DRAWING EXHIBITION 
SCHEME, 


The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association has 
been doing a public educational service unapproached 
by any other body. For two years at least this asso- 
ciation has kept complete exhibits from 
twenty different cities going the rounds. I made an 
especial study of the exhibit in Omalha. The large 
audience room of the board of education offices, with 
some 1,500 square feet of wall space, was devoted to 
it. ‘The exhibition was from St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, Fort Wayne, Moline, Springfield, I1., 
Saginaw, Oak Park, Aurora, Art Institute, Chicago. 
It was all closely graded, from first to eighth ele- 
mentary grades and high school, each sity contribut- 
ing to several of the grades. There is another clogs 
grading of nature study, of water color, of charcoal 
work, of toys, of fruits, of holiday designs, of calea- 
dars, of landscapes, of drawings from life, of seasons, 


seven 


of perspective, of still life, of book covers, of im- 
pressionist work, of pottery, of vegetables, of Japan- 
ese ant, of industries, illustrated articles of stained 
glass, of ornamental rugs, advertisements, of posters. 
The work is carefully prepared by the committee 
of the Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, 
under whose direction it is carefully moumted and 
labeled. Kach city that has the exhibit pays the ex- 
pressage from the last place, and is responsible for 
the careful packing of it for the next place. Nearly 
every city in the West is represented in some one of 
the sets, and nearly every city has ene of these 
groups on exhibition some time during the year. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Some eminently good men who have nursed the 
habit of talking with most vehemenee on subjects of 
which they know nothing are saying: “Money must 
not be wasted on vacation schools to the detriment 
of the regular schools.” 

In the first place it is the cheapest kind of bluff to 
threaten the weakening of the regular schools be- 
cause $25,000 more or less is needed for vacation 
schools. he amount appropriated for the regular 
schools need never be lessened because of the little 
required for the vacation schools, and these laiter 
help the regular schools more than three times the 
amount expended on them directly. 

The children who must stay in a large cily ten 
schoolless weeks in midsummer lose practically one- 
half the intellectual end moral benefit of forty weeks 
of school life, even with the best family attention, 
and the loss is incalculable in case of slight family 
attention. 

Nothing but deep-seated prejudice would prevent 
the most complete equipment for conserving in stun- 
mer time the good that has been done in the regular 
school work. We have come to look upen the “five 
hours a day, five days in the week, forty weeks in the 
year” idea as something sacred. We have compul- 
sory school laws, we look upon being on the street in 
schocl time for a child of school age as a crime, and 
the word “truant” is almost equivalent to a degener- 
ate, but those who suggest that provision be made 
for taking a child off the street in midsummer are 
not infrequently assailed as though they were repro- 
bates. A street crime in June becomes a street vir- 
tue in July, and the more complete the street degen- 
eracy the better in their eyes. 

Common school edueation is in no sense a matter 
for “five hours a day, for five days in the week, for 
forty weeks in the vear,” and the sacredness ig mot in 
the “regularity” of the school, but in the universality 
of the school influence. The vacation school is not 
a fad, but a feature of the great educational service. 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD. 

Most schemes for the financial protection of 
teachers in their advaneed age or disabilities are 
contined to large cities, or, as in New Jersey, are ex- 
panded to a state, but in the swhurbs of Boston is the 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild. It is open to any teacher 
in Massachusetts. ‘There is no other equally good 
investment for a Massachusetts teacher. It is con- 
servative, and yet keenly wide-awake. It has been in 
existence for several years. it has paid owt much 
money to its annuitants, and yet if it were to dis- 
hand to-day it could pay back to its members every 
doliar that has been paid in. Its condition was never 
“9 promising as now. 

l’orty per cent. of all money received from current 
assessments, together with whatever money or prop-— 
erty is received from other sources, except the income 
from the permanent fund, goes to the permanent 


fund. This fund is already more than $75,000, and 
is increasing at the rate of hetween $9,000 and 


$10,000 a year. Not a dollar of this fund can be 
touched. The entire income from it, together with 
sixty per cent. of the amount received from current 
assessments, less five per cent. retained for current 
expenses, goes to the payment of annuities. Tnereas- 
ing at the above rate, in a little more than three 
years it will amount to $100,000. Within the life- 
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time of some teachers now in active service, it will 
reach, at the same rate, the comfortable sum of 
more than half a million dollars. 

If the membe rship of the guild can be doubled it 
will reach that sum in half the time. With the in- 
come from such a swum it is reasonable to suppose 
(hat, with any probable list of annuitants, there 
could be paid to each individual of that list a sum 
canal to the salary some teachers receive. Frequent 
contributions are being received of money obtained 
from local entertainments, honorary members, gifts 
of friends, with now and then a legacy bequeathed. 

A teacher may leave the profession at any time, 
for any reason, and still continue a member of the 
guild, Another feature, especially to the advantage 
of young teachers, provides that no one can become 
an annuitant till he has been a member seven years, 
and paid into the treasury a swim equal to thirty an- 
nual assessments; or in lieu therecf allow the guild 
to retain twenty per cent. of his annuity when due— 
the teacher, meantime, receiving eighty per cent.— 
until the twenty per cent. annually retained shall 
have canceled the balance due the guild. Again, no 
teacher can become a member who has taught more 
than fifteen years. 

Members are divided into three groups, wi with rat- 
ings of $500, $750, and $1,000, paying respectively 
$2, $3, and $4 quarterly, or one and one-half per 
cent. of the above ratings annually if paid in ad- 
vance; and one may elect to which group he will 
belong. 

The objection hitherto made respecting the thinty- 
five years of teaching requirement 4s removed. 
Thirty per cent. of the annuitanits never approached 
thirty-five years of teaching, but broke down through 
disease. 

No other form of insurance offers so much for so 
little. No other adequate policy can be obtained for 
$2, or $3, or $4 a quarter. The guild pays only one 
salary, and that a small one. Its funds are mostly 
invested in first mortgages of real estate at an aver- 
age of five per cent. or more, of interest. Prudent 
people never allow present comfort to blind them to 
future necessities. Friends of ‘teachers become 
honorary members, and thus aid the guild in its 
henevolent purposes, by the payment of ten dollars. 

Superintendent Gordon A. Southworth of Somer- 
ville is president. 


THE WEEK IN KEVIEW. 

Any lingering doubts as to the effectiveness of the 
Japanese on land are set at rest’ by a great victory 
won by the army under General Kuroki on the Yalu 
on May 1. The battle was the culmination of five 
days of scattered fighting, mostly with artillery, dur- 
ing which the Japanese threw their army across the 
Yalu, on pontoons and temporary bridges, in face of 
the Russian fire. Finally, after wading breast-high 
the Ai river, a branch of the Yalu, the Japanese in- 
fantry stormed the heights held by the Russians on 
the further side, and drove them out. ‘The Japanese 
artillery was handled so well that the Russians could 
not stand before it, and their retreat must have he- 
come something like a rout, since they left twenty- 
eight rapid-fire guns and a number of field guns be- 
hind them. Estimates of the Russian losses vary 
from 800 to 3,000. ‘The Japanese, in spite of hav- 
ing to deliver a frontal attack on a fortified position, 
lost less than the Russians. 

* * * 

The Japanese delivered this attack at Chin-tien- 
cheng, which is near the junction of the Lung-wang 
river With the Yalu estuary, and is on the high road 
which runs from An-tung to Fer ng-wang-c heng, and 
thence to Liao-yang and Moukden. It is the identical 
point at which the Japanese in 1894 crossed the 
Yalu and drove the Chinese army from its entrench- 
ments. The Russian army retreated upon Feng- 
wang-cheng, thirty-five miles distant, followed by the 
Japanese cavalry. The result of this victory is to 
give the Japanese full control of the estuary of the 
Yalu, and to put them in a position to cut off Pont 
Arthur or even to threaten Vladivostok. It has been 


a part of the Russian plan of campaign to draw the 


Japenese into Manchuria so that they might lose 
touch with their ships. But it is impossible to ac- 
count for this battle on the theory that it was part 
of a Russian stratagem. No such risk would have 
been taken, and no such losses suffered poly to 
lure the Japanese inland. 

* * * 

Admiral 'Togo continues to hammer away at Port 
Arthur. On the night of May 2 he made another 
attempt to block the channel. He sent in eight fire- 
ships, but they were all sunk by the Russian torpedo 
boats and destroyers, leaving the channel clear. ‘Dhe 
Japanese are reported tio have lost two torpedo boats, 
which presumably were acting as convoy for the fire- 
ships. The erews of the fireships showed the same 
reckless bravery as those engaged in the earlier at- 
tempts, and most of them perished. The contempt 
of death, shown .by the Japanese in these attempts, 
and in such episodes as the conduct of the soldiers 
on the transport sunk by the Russians, who refused 
to surrender and went down with the ship, firing as 
the waves closed over them, and again in the infantry 
charge on the Yalu, is a factor which will count for 
more than guns or equipment in determining the 
course of the war. 

With that extraordinary precision which has 
marked every movement of their campaign, the 
Japanese followed up their victory on the Yalu by 
disembarking an army at Pitsewo and Cape Ter- 
minal, on the Manchurian coast northeast of Port 
Arthur. They encountered no resistanee. ‘'I“heir oc- 
cupation of these points gave them command of the 
narrow neck of the Liaotung peninsula, and enabled 


them to eut both the railroad and ‘the telegraph run- 


ning north from Port Arthur, Admiral Alexieff and 
the Grand Duke Boris left Port Arthur just in time 
to avoid being shut in by the investment of the 
Japanese forces. If the entrance to Port Arthur is 
not actually sealed by the ships which the Japanese 
have sunk there, the Japanese warships, hovering 
about, are able to prevent the few effective ships left 
to the Russians from coming out to do any mischief. 
Cut off thus from supplies and re-enforeements alike 
on the land and water sides, the splendid Russian 
fortress seems to be doomed. he size of its gar- 
rison is variously stated at from 5,000 to 20,000, but 
the smaller number is probably nearer the truth. 
* * 

Stung by the repeated reports in the European 
press that efforts were being made by other powers 
to mediate between Russia and Japan, the Russian 
government has officially denied that any such pro- 
posals ‘have been made, and has declared that they 
could not be accepted, in any case. Beyond this, 
Russia announces that after the war is over, the in- 
tervention of no power whatever will be tolerated in 
the negotiations of terms of peace. This announee- 
ment is inspired, no doubt, by a rankling recollec- 
tion of what happened after the war with Turkey, 
when the treaty of San Stefano was rewritten, to the 
disadvantage of Russia, by the Congress of Berlin. 
Whichever party is finally victorious, however, in the 
present war, it is searcely likely that it will be allowed 
to dictate the terms of peace to its conquered adver- 
sary without suggestion or pressure from without. 
Other European powers have too important interests 
to be ignored. 

* * * 

The World’s lair at St. Louis, in commemoration 
of the centenary of the Louisiana Purchase, was 
successfully opened with appropriate exercises on 
April 30, and is now in full tide of prosperity, al- 
though not entirely complete in its exhibits. St. 
Leuis has the satisfaction of beating the record of 
Chicago, for the total recorded attendance on ‘the 
first day was 178,423, while the total number of ad- 
missions on the opening day of the Columbian ex- 
position at Chicago was only 137,557. The generous 
aid given by the national government as well as iby 
the state and city governments promises to make 
this the most splendid and impressive fair in our his- 
tory. Everything is on a colossal scale; but a timely 
note of warning is sounded by a leading St. Louis 
paper, which admonishes the people of that city to 


remember that the only thing that can kill the fair 
is extortion, There have been disquieting indications 
that charges for entertainment were going to be as 
colossal as the other features of the fair. 

* * 

The most interesting political incident of the week 
is the triumph of the Hearst forces in the lowa 
Democratic state convention. ‘This was one of thie 
states in which the issue between the conservative 
and the radical elements in dhe party was most 
clearly defined. The Hearst men had control of the 
committee on credentials, which gave them an im- 
portant advantage in the settlement of contests; and 
with their original strength thus re-enforced they 
were able, by a vote of 515 to 371, to bind the four 


delegates-at-large and the twenty-two district dele- 


gates to vote as a unit for Hearst at St. Louis. The 
Hearst forces also have carried Chicago by an in- 
zenions combination with local factions, and will 
have control of its delegates in the state convention, 
which assembles June 14. The Iowa result brings 
Mr. Tearst’s delegates nearly to the number in- 
structed for Judge Parker; but thus far, a majority 
of the delegates chosen are uninstracted and largely 


uncommitted. 
SCOTT’S “LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


[Continued from page 293.] 


self up to the king, hoping by so doing to protect Rod- 
erick Dhu. Ellen and Allan only knew that if he did 
not return at a stated time, they were to go to a convent 
near, where Ellen could be protected. 
At the close of the third day, the hermit predicted as 

follows: — . 

“Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 

That party conquers in the strife.” 


On the fourth day, while Allan Bane was trying to 


reassure Ellen, they were unexpectedly interrupted. 

18. Recitation-——“The Gift of the Ring.” Line 373 to 
line 4§1. 

14. Chorus—‘Bluebells of Scotland.” 

15 Connection.—After leaving Pllen, Fitz-James 
doubted his guide more and more. Red Murdock had; in 
fact, been instructed by Roderick to lead the supposed 
spy into an ambush. Becoming convinced of his guide's 
treachery, Fitz-James drew his sword: Murdock turned 
to flee, but aimed an arrow at Fitz-James’s heart. 
Fitz-James pursued and put his faithless guide to death, 
thus shedding the first blood in the impending conflict. 

Alone, without a guide in the wilderness, he hid until 
nighifall, and then attempted to pursue his way. Sud- 
denly, upon turning a rock, be came upon a watch fire. 

16. Recitation—“The Mountaineer.” Lines 721 to 798. 

17. Solo—‘‘A Highland lad my love was born.” 

18. Connection.—On the morning of the fifth day, they 
started for Coilantogle Ford. Fitz-James expressed 
great contempt for Roderick Dhu, the Highland robber, 
and expressed an ardent desire to meet the outlaw. 

19. Reeitation—“The Ambuscade.” Line 188 to line 
273 omitting lines 244 to 255. 

20. Solo—‘The Braes of Balquither.” 

2i. Connection.—After discovering who his guide 
really was, Fitz-James became more and more apprehen- 
sive. When they reached Collantogle Ford, Roderick 
dared him to single combat. Fits-James tried in every 
way to avoid such an issue, but in vain. They then 
drew their swords, and closed in desperate struggle. 

22. Declamation.—“The Combat.” Lines 319 to 436. 

23. Chorus—“Blue bonnets are over the border.” 

24, Connection.—By means of a peculiar whistle, Fitz- 
James summoned attendants, to whose care he com- 
mitted the wounded chieftain. He then hurried to the 
castle. where certain athletic games were in progress. 
Douglas had already arrived there, and, by taking part in 
the sports, had disclosed his identity and had been 
thrown into prison. 

On the morning of the sixth day, Allan Bane and Elien 
arrived at Stirling. Showing Fitz-Jaines’s ring, she 
craved an audience of the king. She was shewn into 
apartments, where she attired and rested after her weary 
journey. Fitz-James offered to attend her into the 
presence of the king, informing her that she would know 
his reyal highness from the fact that he alone would not 
remove his cap. He touched a spring, an arch unfolded, 
and together they entered the royal drawing-room. 

25. Recitation—-“Ellen before the King.” Lines 716 
to 841. Omit lines 793 to 800. 

26. Tableau—The court scene, King presenting the 
chain. 

27. Chorus—‘“Auld Lang Syne,” 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A RARE METAL. 


Uranium is used chiefly as a pigment in painting on 
porcelain, in photography, and in the manufacture of 
alloys of iron and aluminum. It is quite rare, and the 
supply is not quite equal to the demand. France, Eng- 
land, and Germany are the) principal markets for it. 
The ores of uranium are found in Cornwall, England, and 
Saxony, Germany. In the United States it has not been 
found outside Colorado, and not much of it there. 
Nearly all that is mined there is sent to Europe. About 
300 tons of the ore annually is the world’s production 
and consumption, but more may be mined should the 

“demand for it increase. 


A CLOSE RACE. 


For two vessels to race over 15,000 miles of Pacific 
and Atlantic billows, and to reach port with only six 
hours difference in their arrival, is phenomenal. A 
British bark and a French ship left San Francisco to- 
gether, and both reached Queenstown, Ireland, on the 
same day. The first five days of the voyage they were 
constantly in sight of each other. Then they were 
separated, and did not see each other again until they 
were well in the North Atlantic. Again did they lose 
sight of each other, and did not meet until they were in 
port. The British vessel won the 112-day race, arriving 
at Queenstown at 7 a. m., while the French ship did not 
get in until 1 p. m. of the same day. Only six hours dif- 
ference in a 15,000-mile race suggests some very close 
sailing. 


A SUGAR CONTEST. 


For some reason, the sugar planters of Hawaii have 
fallen out with the Havermeyer Company, and have de- 
termined to carry on their business independently. 
Their one aim is to beat the sugar trust by lowering 
prices. They have secured the services of a Mr. 
Hamakers—a Hollander who has been experimenting in 
sugar refining in the island of Java. He claims that he 
has invented a process of refining sugar from the cane 
at one process, greatly simplifying the matter; and per- 
ceptibly reducing the cost of the refined article. He also 
believes that he can reduce the loss of refining sugar 
from the cane, which is now about fifteen per cent., to 
at least five per cent. This would be a great gain. If 
he can accomplish but a tithe of what he promises, it 
will certainly make the Hawaiian planters strong rivals 
of the trust. 


WHEAT SUPPLANTING RICE. 


Japan, like other Oriental peoples, has been a rice- 
eating nation. But lately the question has been broached 
whether rice-eating regiments could successfully cope 
with regiments that were fed on a wheat diet. The em- 
peror recently issued an edict that wheat flour must be 
part of the army rations, and now every soldier in the 
Japanese battalions gets a daily ration of Oregon, Wash- 
ingten, or California flour. And here a most important 
commercial problem arises. If Japan should become a 
wheat-using nation, and if Ohina should follow suit, 
where could their millions find their flour supplies? 
Certainly not in the United States, as its surplus would 
not be nearly sufticient to feed the Oriental niillions, In 
fact, it is doubtful if the entire wheat-growing area of 
the world would be equal to supplying the demand, 
should China and Japan discard rice and demand wheat. 
The problem is already leading the flour-mill magnates 
of the West to do some earnest thinking. 


BERRYING FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


At an agricultural convention recently held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, a project was outlined that, at least, is 
novel. It was that the sessions of the higher grades of 
the grammar schools should be suspended occasionally 
during the berry season, and that the teachers shonld 
take the children out to the blueberry patch, and ins‘ruct 
them in the art of picking and basketing the berries. 
According to the figures given, the 60,090 available schoo] 
children could easily pick 1,200,000 kilograms of blue- 
berries in one day, and thus earn 120,000 crowns ($32,- 
400). While the children, who are usually pcor, would 
thus be able to earn something for themselves, the ulti- 
mate result would be that they would learn to appreciate 
the value of the berry crops of Sweden, which is very 
great, but apparently unrealized. Vast quantities of 
blueberries, bilberries, and raspberries go to waste in 
Sweden, that might be easily and profitably marketed in 
Britain and Germany. And the suggestion now is, that 


the school children shall have an industrial feature given 
to their nature studies, that will add greatly to their own 
comfort and the comfort of their homes, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LOCI CRITICI. Passages illustrative of critical theory 
and practice from Aristotle downwards. Selected, 
partly translated, and arranged with notes by George 
Saintsbury, M. A., Oxon, Hon, LL. D., Abird, professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The name of Saintsbury is synonymous with the 

flower of English criticism, and this dignified volume has 

a distinctive value from the fact that not only are most 

of the English renderings from his hand, but all of the 

selections are of his choice and annotation. The pur- 
pose of the book is defined in its title, and this aim is 
closely adhered to. The contents of the book include 
translations from the Greek and Roman classics, from 

Boethius, Dante, and the Italian critics of the sixteenth 

century, from the earlier Elizabethans, from Ben 

Jonson, from the Spanish of the seventeenth century, 

and the French of the same period, from the German 


_critics of the eighteenth century, from Sainte-Beuve and 


Victor Hugo, and in English from Dryden downward, 

not. including living authors. 

In the last-named section we find Wordsworth's well- 
know Essay on Poetry, Coleridge in generous and wise 
selection, Shelley's ‘Defence of Poetry,” and, on the way 
to them and to the selection from Matthew Arnold fol- 
lowing, a chapter of “Selections from the Precursors of 
Romanticism in England.” 

As the editor states, the book is prepared for a pur- 
pose, and this purpose is obviously conscientiously fol- 
lowed. It is, nevertheless, a book of much value and 
usefulness to every writer, and indeed to all students of 
English. It is a most substantial volume in its contents, 
and in its outward form, well printed and attractively 
bound. 

CLASSIC FABLES. Selected and edited for primary 
grades by Edna Henry Lee Turpin Cloth. 127 pp. 
Mailing price, 30 cents. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. By the same author. 
Cloth. 207 pp. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

New York city: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

The first of these books is supplied with a special word 
list and is well illustrated. The selections are interest- 
ing, printed with large, clear type, and well arranged for 
supplementary reading. 

The selections from Grimm are slightly more difficult, 
but are also well adapted for primary use. Both volumes 
should be welcome additions to the large list of classical 
literature furnished by the same publishers. 


MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. With a 
Selection from his Essay on Johnson. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Charles Lane Hanson, in- 
structor in English, Mechanic Arts high school, Bos- 
ton. Ginn & Co. Bound in gray cloth, with cover de- 
sign in dull gilt. Price, 25 cents. 

This well-prepared edition of the student’s readings 
recently published by Ginn & Co., and uniform with 
the other numbers of the publishers’ Standard English 
Classic Series, invites attention at the outset by its 
well-considered and entertaining account of Macaulay, 
who never fails to satisfy and charm us with his own 
manliness and by his delightful warm-heartedness and 
the constancy of his allegiances, as well as by that 
clear, practical good sense that was inseparable from 
them all, but whose place as stylist and philosopher, and 
yet more as critical historian, we find it hard to assign. 
Toward this end, and especially in connection with the task 
of the student, the prefatory work of the editor in this 
volume is most happily done. 

It includes “An Introduction to Macaulay,” a glimpse 


Nearly Ready 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION 


For many years Myers’ “ Ancient History ” 
has been used in by far the great majority of 
the schools of the country. To make this su- 
perior work still more adequate, the author 
has undertaken a thorough revision which in- 
volves many important changes in the text it- 
self, in its arrangement, and in the appear- 
ance of the book. 


A FEW IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THIS EDITION 


1. The text embodies all the essential suggestions 
and recommendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association. 

2. The book meets adequately the entrance re- 
quirements of the best colleges and universities. 

3. Bibliographical and source references are given 
at the end of each chapter. 

4. The book is abundantly provided with maps 
and illustrations, the latter being carefully chosen 
with reference to their authenticity and their value in 
illuminating the text. 

5. No pains have been spared to make the lan- 
guage perfectly plain and simple, and to bring every- 
thing to the level of the comprehension of beginners 
in history. 


An illustrated announcement will be sent to any 
address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


of his literary contemporaries, hints on the study of his 

work, “Macaulay on Johnson,”’ with a list of reference 

bool's and a chronology. And the “Life” is followed by 

a selection from ‘‘Macaulay’s Essay on Croker’s Edition 

of Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” The notes contain the 

famous letters to Chesterfield and Macpherson. 

A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. By Professor Hiram Tuell, 
A. M., and Professor H. North Fowler, Ph.D. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 
$1. 

This is a carefully revised edition of a book that 
achieved for itself an extended circulation. Ten years’ 


BEST FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WALSH’S NEW ARITHMETIC 


Published in May, 1903, and already adopted in the public schools of more than 800 
cities and towns and the States of Montana and Indiana. 


THE HEATH READERS 


Agreed by those recognized as authorities to be the best series yet published. Al- 
ready adopted in over 100 New England cities and towns. 


HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Adopted for exclusive use in six states, and more widely used throughout the country 


than any other similar books, 


Never found unsatisfactory. 


THOMAS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The most interesting, accurate, clear, and impartial text in United States history 


available for American schools. 


History brought to April, 1904. 


We invite correspondence. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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We Have Helped Others---We Can Help You 


On both occasions that I have sought positions through agencies, I 
,have found you the most efficient. ROSWELL H. JOHNSON, 
Dept. of Biology, State Normal School. 
Cheney, Wash., Feb. 19, 1904. 


Permit me to thank you for the excellent assistance you have 


them, in 1900 and 1903. IRVIN G. H. BUCKMINSTER, 
Dept. of Chemistry, Ouachita College. 
Arkadelphia, Ark., Feb. 10, 1904, 


| WE | given me in getting positions on the two occasions when I have needed 


I have been connected with your agency for some four years, and 
have found it one of the best paying investments that I could have made, 

There is nothing that will help an ambitious teacher so much and so 
quickly as enrollment in your agency. I say this to teachers wanting a po- 
sition: ‘ If Brewer has no position at hand, he will soon find one that will suit 
you.” . ORIN A. RINGWALT, 
Teacher of Manual Training, Public School. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 22, 1904. 

Mr. Brewer, being a good judge of men, knows how to choose the right 
man for the right place. 

I owe my present good position to the efficient work of Mr. Brewer. 

W. J. BRINCKLEY, Pu.D., Dept. of Biology, Lawrence University. 

Appleton, Wis., Feb. 8, 1904. 


Am a member of several agencies, and if I could be- 
ong to but one I do not hesitate to say that the Co-opera- 
tive Association would be that one. I cannot too strongly 

endorse it. ERNEST B. WALKER, Principal, 
R. F. Harris Manual Training and Industrial School. 
Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 7, 1904. 


I am pleased to say that the agency of which Orville Brewer is manager, 
has done more for me than any other agency of which I have been a member 
I was located in my present position within two weeks after joining the agency, 

Lincoln, Ill., Feb. 6, 1904. A. W. S. ENDSLOW, High School. 


I am glad to state my appreciation of the care which my interests received 


at your hands during my period of study in Germany. My present position, 
which was entirely secured by you with no trouble on my part beyond cabling 
my acceptance, was one of several positions offered me last year through 
M. ELLEN MORGAN, 


It gives me great pleasure to say that I am personally acquainted 
with Mr. Orville Brewer, manager of one of the greatest Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Associations in America. 
I deem it a duty I owe the profession to tell of the courteous and excellent 
service I received from the Association which secured for me two positions. 
J. W. ROBERTSON, 
Supervisor of Penmanship and Drawing, Public Schools, 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 5, 1904. 


In your recommendations of places, and in your methods of securing the 
position for me which I now hold, you have been entirely fair and straightfor- 
ward and exceptionally courteous. I can heartily recommend your agency to 
any teacher, AMY E. TANNER, 


Dept. of Psychology, Wilson College. 


Chambersburg, Pa., Feb. 12, 1904. ' 

For the past fourteen years I have been acquainted HE LP 
with The Teachers’ Co-operative Association. During that 

time I have accepted two college positions secured through 


the assistance of the agency. The first position, at a 
salary of $1,000 per year, was obtained just before I graduated from college; 
the second was the position that I now hold. L. D. MILLIMAN, 

Prof. of Ethics, Hanover College. 


Hanover, Ind., Feb. 8, 1904. 


I have come into close contact with several teachers’ agencies and have 
found Orville Brewer’s Teachers’ Agency not only the most competent to 
render a teacher assistance, but the most obliging and courteous at all times. I 
have never beard anything but words of praise for Mr. Brewer’s methods. 

GRACE THOMPSON, Grade Teacher. 


your instrumentality. 


Storm Lake, Ia., Feb. 23, 1904. 


Calumet, Mich., Feb. 8, 1904. 


Prof. of Piano Harmony and History of Music, Buenta Vista College. 


The Co-operative Association is one of the best, if not the best, of 
the teachers’ agencies. I speak from experience. 
HARRIET E. DAY, Calumet High School. 


Geneva, Ill., Feb. 4, 1904. 


I am pleased to offer a word of testimony in behalf of the Teachers’ 


Co-operative Association, through which I obtained my first position 
YoU upon graduating from college. Cc 
Santa Cruz, Philippine Islands, Feb. 2, 1904. 


I. HALSEY. 


OOX NVO TA 


WE HAVE HELPED OTHERS 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Send at once for Handbook and Register Form 


THE TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The Auditorium Tower 


CHICAGO 


use of the first book, and suggestions from many teach- 
ers who had used it, made possible a still better volume 
in the form of a revision. It is presented now with the 
confidence that it will be of eminent service to the be- 
ginner in Latin. It confines itself largely to the eluci- 
dation of Caesar’s Gallic war, and the vocabulary is 
made up chiefly from the text of this history. An Eng- 
lish introduction of twelve pages is believed to be of 

positive service. The illustrative frontispiece of a 

Roman camp is strikingly suggestive. 

QUESTIONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. By Major H. C. Symonds of West 
Point. New York: William B. Harrison. Paper. 
150 pp. Frice, 50 cents net. 
This author has prepared a series of text-books that 

are used in the examinations at West Point. This vol- 
ume of questions—3,500 in all—is one of the series. 
The questicns cover the entire circuit of American his- 
tory and geography. And they are eminently sensibla 
questions, and not merely for interrogation’s sake. 
The student—military or civilian alike—who can an- 
swer correctly a fair percentage of these questions will 
have a broad acquaintance with fhe extent and events 
of the Republic. A feature of the book is a general re- 
view of eacb of the states and territories that comprise 
the Union. oumen 

FAMOUS LEGENDS. By Emeline G. Crommelin, 
teacher of elementary English in the collegiate school 
of New York city. Stories of Robin Hood, King 
Arthur, Roland, St. Denis, the Cid, ete., adapted for 
children. The Century Publishing Company. Iilus- 
trated. 

This is a remarkably beautiful book in which the most 
fascinating of heroic fairy tales are adapted to the child 
life of to-day and illustrated in delightful style for the 


delectation of little people. 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. By 
Thomas Benfield Harhottle, author of “Dictionary of 
Quotations,” ete. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
This is a book of great value for the desk or library. 

The “Dictionary of Quotations” has been the indispen- 

sable handmaid of all literary workers, and this “Dic- 

tionary of Historical Allusions” is even more compan- 
ionable. No working library for the scholar or literary 
man is complete without it 


WAGNER'S “PARSIFAL,” WITH ACCOUNTS OF 
THE PERCEVAL OF CHRETIEN DE TROIES 
AND THE PARZIVAL OF WOutrRAM VON 
CHENBACH. Translated from the French of Maurice 
Kufferath by Louise M. Henermann, with the leading 
motifs in musical notation and illustrations of the 


scenes at the Metropolitan Opera House and with an 
introduction by H.4&. Krehbiel. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Fad or fancy, we must all familiarize ourselves with 


“Parsifal,” partly because we like it, and partly because 
some very good cranks say we ought not to like it. It is 
not easy to see just how anyone who enjoys music or who 
has a pride in being up with the times can get along 
without this book, which is so timely and so well made 
for the uses of busy men and women. 


THE UNIVERSE: A VAST ELECTRIC ORGANISM. 
By George Woodward Warder, author of “The Cities of 
Sun,” ete. Theories of electrical creation. G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company. $1.20 net. 

This is a decidedly interesting theory of the ele:trical 
world. Whether iit be science or fiction time will reveal, 
but in the meantime we all enjoy the speculation of the 
theorists about al] electrical creations and variations. 
THE SONG OF ROLAND. Translated into English 

prose by Isabel Butler. No. 157 Riverside Literature 

Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 15 cents. 

_The record of the 15-cent Riverside Literature series 
is without a parallel as school readers of the supple- 
mentary order. The sales are far above a millon copies 

a year. There are now 157 different books in the series, 

and this English prose version of ‘‘The Song of Roland” 

is a welcome addition to the list. 

THE CORNER IN COFFEE. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Story of the social adventures of an uncon- 
ventional Western railroad engineer in New York. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 

The corner in coffee was not as sensational as cor- 
ners in wheat, corn, and cotton, but it was none the less 
tragic to those who were caught in the corner and in 
some ways it is easier to make a story that the ordinary 
man can appreciate than in the case of the larger deals. 


A COUNTRY INTERLUDE. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. A summer love story by the granddaughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

In this centennial Hawthorne year it is a luxury to 
have a charming little story, full of the by-plays of 
human nature from the pen of his granddaughter. Even 
if the story itself was not of interest it would be worth 
while to own and read this book by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, but in fact the book is worth while for its own 
ake. _ 

PORTS OF THE SOUTH. Edited by Professor F. V. 
N. Painter of Koanoke College. New York: American 
took Company. Cloth. 237 pp. 

That Southern men have written some truly worthy 
verse is Professor Painter’s sturdy belief. And he does 
not intend that they shall be overlooked; hence his book. 
While giving us some valuable his'‘orical facts concern- 
ing some of the South’s humbler poets, he sets before us 
chiefly some of the choicest strains from Poe, Hayne, 
Timrod, Lanier, and Ryan. And he adds illuminative 


biographical material which is of decided value. That 
there is much of genuine poetry in the selections fur- 
nished is gladly confessed. And it is pleasant to be as- 
sured of “‘a new interest in literature in the South.” If 
this volume may call attention to poets that might 
otherwise be overlooked, it will serve both them and us. 

THE EL.EMENTS OF PHYSICS: MECHANICS AND 
HEAT. By Edward L. Nichols and William S. Frank- 
lin. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
290 pp. Price, $1.99 net. 

This is an invaluable college text-book, containing 
concise statements of physical laws, and a systematic 
development of principles touching mechanics and heat, 
It does not cover the ground of laboratory work. As the 
book deals with naturally intricate subjects, the au- 
thors disclaim anything like making it easy reading. 
But they do attempt to make their work thorough, and 
in this they have scored a success. They treat of 
motion, hydraulics; chemical action, temperature, and 
many other kindred themes, and in a way that maixes 
their work of real service to all whose studies lead them 
in the direction of such subjects. Carefully prepared 
diagrams accompany the text. 

CHRONOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN 
GERMAN LITERATURE. By Professor John S. 
Nolien of Indiana University. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. Cloth. 118 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The exceeding fertility of the German mind in litera- 
ture suggests itself to one who but glances at this book. 
To anyone wishing information concerning German 
authors, either of their lifetime or their productions, this 
book will have a decided value. It does not make esti- 
mates of the literature for us, but contents itself with 
telling what it is, when it appeared, and where it may 
be found. The compilation of such a volume must have 
been a prodigious task. A good idea is in having many 
blank leaves in the book, that any additions to the text 
may be easily registered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mother-Artist.”... By Jane Dearborn Mills. Boston: The 
Palmer Company. 

‘Hero Tales, By James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents.——“The 
Roosevelt Book.” With introduction by Robert Bridges. Price, 50 
cents.—* The American Natural History.” By Wm. T. Hornaday. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Woman with the Fan.” By Robert Hichens. Price, $1.50, 
—‘“ By Snare of Love.” By A. W. Marchmont. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Cc mpany. 

“The Constitution of New Hampshire.” As Amended in 1903. 
With notes. By John Gault and Fred De V. Spaulding. Manchester, 
N. H.: Gault & Spaulding. 

**An Elementary American History.” By D. H. 
Price, 75 cents,——“ The Louisiana Purchase.” By Ripley Hitchcock. 
—*“ The Ship of State.” Fy Those atthe Helm ——“ Primary Arith- 
metic.” Ry D. E. Smith. Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

** Pioneer History Stories.”” Ry Charles A. McMurry.——‘“‘ Pioneers 
on Land and Sea.” Price, 40 cer ts.—'"‘ Pioneers of the Mississiy pi 
Valley.” Price, 40 cents ——‘ Pioneers of the eed 2 Mountains and 
the West,” Price, 40 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your drugzist can’t supply you, we will send 
emall bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
I this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 27: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston. Sec- 
retary, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22,23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles, G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 


Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 
Christmas week: Washington State 


Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has decided to place the 
proposed merger with Harvard University 
in the hands of a committee to report as 
soon as possible. 

The consolidation idea has been sug- 
gested many times, but has never before 
been officially recognized to this extent by 
the faculty of either institution. 

One of the principal reasons for the ad- 
ditional interest at this time is the effect 
of the McKay bequest of $4,000,009 for the 
Lawrence scientific school at Warvard, 
and whether, with this vast sum, there 
will crop up between the Lawrence scien- 
tific and the M. I. T. an unnecessary com- 
petition. 

The absorption of M. I. T. by the iarge 
university would not involve a surrender 
of individuality, it is said, or any of those 
elements which have tended to inake Tech 
the greatest school of its kind in the 
United States. It would mean simply a 


collaboration with Harvard, and a con- 
sequent saving of friction between the 
Lawrence scientific schoo! and the Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

None of the members of the Harvard 
corporation would give out exactly the 
status of the negotiations, but it can be 
definitely stated that there is nv present 
idea of a merger. Jt is said that the most 
that will ccme of the present plans is an 
alliance of faculties and plants, with en- 
ttrely independent administration boards, 
and no closer union than this is desired 
by Harvard or by Tech. 


PROGRAM N. BE. A., ST. LOUIS. 


[Continued.] 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—‘‘High 
School Secret Fraternities,’ G. B. Mor- 
rison, principal of William McKinley 
high school, St. Louis, Mo.; “In what re- 
spects should the high school be mod fied 
to meet twentieth century demands?” 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford University; J. Stanley Brown, 
principal of high school, Joliet, I1l.; Wil- 
liam IL. Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity; B. F. Buck, principal of Laks 
View high school, Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. 


Sessions in Library Hall of Congresses. 
President, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; vice-president, George Harris, 
Amherst, Mas:.; secretary, John H. Mac- 
Cracken, New York, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Sessions in Busch Hall, first floor, Ad- 
ministration building. President, L. H. 
Jones, Ypsilanti, Mich.; vice-president, 
Grant Karr, Oswego, N. Y.; secretary, 
Mrs. Grace H. Sproull, Greeley, Col. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—Topic: 
“Psychology as Related to the Training 
cf Teachers.” (a) “In how far may child 
psychology take the place of adult psy- 
chology or rational psychology in the 
training of teachers?” G. S‘anley Hall, 
president of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. Discussion—E. H. Russell, prin- 
cipal of state normal schocl, Worcester, 
Mass.; G. W. A. Luckey, professor of 
pedagogy, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. (b) “What is the net gain to 
education of the recent investigations 
into physiological psychology?” C. C. 
Van Liew, president of state normal 
school, Chico, Cal. 

Friday, July 1, 2.80 p. m.—Topic: ‘‘Tke 
Teaching of Geography.” (a) “How can 
teachers make better use of ‘Out-of- 
Hoors’ in teaching geography?” Conten- 
tion: 1. The child’s exploration cf wocds 
and fields may be made to yield materials 
which the teacher may map and accumu- 
late for use indoors. 2. This material 
stands related to the child’s enlarging 
world much as the world discoveries did 
to the world’s great explorers. (b) 
“What does the St. Louis Exposition offer 
as illustrations of the local reactions of 
man upon his echvironment in every part 
of the world?” Paper by Mark S. W. 
Jefferson, professor cf geography, Michi- 
gan state normal school college, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. Discussion—R. S. Holway, 
professor of pedagogy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal.; H. J. Gerling, 
principal of Hogden schocl, St. Louis, 
Mo.; PD. C. Ridgely, professor of geog- 
raphy, Normal University, Normal, II!.; 
Miss Montana Hastings, head of training 
department, state normal scbool, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. 
Sessions in Agricultural Hall. Presi- 


dent, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, 
Cal.; vice-president, Charles L. Kirsch- 
ner, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Frank 
M. Leavitt, Boston, Mass. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2.30 p. m.—Joint 


The 
Most 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


f= This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a P. i , 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the cnly Rubber Heel that wild not clin 


cow 


session with department of Indian Edu- 
cation. General ‘Topic: ‘Elementary 
Manual Training”’ “The Constructive 
Idea in the Elemenitary School,” W. S. 
Jackman, dean of school of education, 
University of Chicago; ‘““‘The Place of the 
Arts in Training for Teaching”; ‘Manual 
Training in Germany as Shown by Ex- 
hibits,” Dr. Alwin Pabst, director of 
Manual Training College, Leipzig, Ger- 
many; reports on work as shown by ex- 
hibits--(a) From the Teachers’ College, 
New York city, Miss Mary B. Hyde; (b) 
Indianapolis, Inid., Louis A. Bacon, super- 
visor of manual training, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; (c) New York ety schools: (d) 
Pacific coast, Miss Ella V. Dobbs, super- 
visor of manwal training, Helena, Mont.; 
(e) Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Tll., Charles A. Bennett, head of depart- 
ment of manual arts, Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria, Il. 

Friday, July 1, 2.30 p. m.—‘‘The Manual 
Training High School versus Optional 
Work in the Regular School,” Charles B. 
Gilbert, New York city, discussion led by 
Cc. M. Woodward, director of manual! 
training school, Washington University, 
St. Lowis, Mo.; ‘““‘What May be Done in the 
Country Schools,” Alfred Bayliss, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, Ill.; “Progress in the South as 
shown by Exhibits.” 

[Continued next week.] 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ARITHMETICS. By J. W. A. Young, 
Ph. D., associate professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Chicago; and 
Lambert L. Jackson, A. M., head of 
department of mathematics, State Nor- 
mal school, Rockport, New York. New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco: D. Appleton & Co. Book I. now 
ready. 

“But the most devilish thing is eight 
times eight and seven times seven. It is 
what human nature itself can’t endure,” 
wrote darling little Marjorie Meming in 
her diary a hundred years ago. But we 
fancy that the bright, alert, wise little 
maiden would have found someihing in- 
teresting even in the multiplication table 
if studied from a book as interesting as 
the book mentioned in the caption ahove. 
Arithmetic may be made dry or it may te 
made even fascinating—as Messrs. Young 
and Jackson seem to have made it. Chil- 
dren enjoy games, have played dominoes 
and lotto in stolen time, and the hour for 
arithmetic has meant drudgery. These 
books utilize this play instinct, and make 
the study a centre of interest. Children 
love competition, and if not overdone it 
has a stimulating effect. By this is 
meant, not the reciting of tables against 
time, but the natural comparison which 
accompanies proper class exercises. The 
pages teach the bright side of arithmetic; 
furnish interesting things to do; make 
use of the hands; illustrate human inter- 
ests; and show the teacher how to make 
the subjects interesting: how to utilize the 
pupil's activity; how to obtain fresh ma- 
terial; how to make pupils independent; 
and how to teach the necessary formal 
processes. The illustrations are half 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


physicians. 


Prepared R 
only by @e 


Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 
By mail, 50 cents. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For thepr evention, as well as the relief, of mental] and 
nervous depression dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous strain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 
brain and nerves. 
the formula is on each bottle. 


Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 
Prescribed by leading 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


tones, many of them of actual school- 
room scenes, which, like the text, carry 
their lesson. We consider the book a 
very valuable one. 


TO PLACE MISPLACED MATTER. 


Seme one has said that dirt is only 
matter misplaced. This was the basic 
idea, doubtless, in the mind of the Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Company, manutacturer 
of the world-famous Dixon’s he 
preparing its pretty 32-pize booklet ‘just 
issed, _ceued “Dixon’s Index for Peneil 
the foreword: “A good 
S a good pencil, and Dixon's rils 
are all good. Still, if you have deal sea, 
ten a note on soft paper with a Dixon’s 
Artist’s pencil of the very, very hard grade 
you have realized the disadvantage of 
working with a good pencil tnat was never 
intended for the work you had in hand 
A pencil must be suited to the paper, and 
adapted to the work to give the utmost 
sitisfaction, and to make the selection of 
such a pencil easy for everybedy, we give 
Suggestions of the various pencils for 
various purposes, and make them in- 
stantly available by the index.’”’ The book 
will be sent free on application. ; 


pen- 


Have you tried G. Franklin King's 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be well 


to send for a sample or for a trial order 
as per his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 


Editor—“Ah! These golf jokes of 
yours have the real flavor! Do you play 
golf?’ 

Joke Writer—“Well—er—no; but 
walk abcut forty miles a day trying to 
sell my golf jokes.’’—Puck. 


Take The 
NICKEL 
PLATE 


ROAD 


FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. Special 
$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. Full informa- 
tion on application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A., New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ONEST, ACTIVE MAN wanted, to sell 
securities. None but honorable, reliable 
projects handled. References required. 
Box 12, Hicuranp, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Pieces of Sheet Music, large print, full size 

equal to 50c. edition. Sent ’ 

anywhere, postpaid, for 10 CENTS 

or 15 Pieces for 25c. Your money refunded if not 

A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth 
ve., N. Y. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
sist and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 
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ror BARNES’S VALUABLE 


AND INTERESTING BOOKS ano urary 


** Deserves a place in every schoolroom.”—Popular Educator. 


THE CITIZEN 
A Study of the Individual and the Government 
By Sourucate Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Dean 


of the Lawrence Scientific School. 


12mo. 


Cloth. 1 40 net, 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University says: “I think it is the best 
book on the interests and duties of a citizen I have seen.” ‘ 


‘¢ Fills an Unoccupied Place.’’ 
NAPOLEON 


A SHORT 


By R. M. Jonnston. Illastrated. 12mo. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Cloth. $1.00 net, 


Prof. O. H. Richardson of Yale University says: ‘‘ The book is written with great 


lucidity as well as conciseness, is accurate and free from partisanship. 


with it and shall recommend it.” 


I am pleased 


THE TRAIL MAKERS. TEN HaNpy vo_uMmEs 


LEWIS AND CLARK: THE GREATEST AMERICAN EXPLO- 
RATION 


History of the Expedition Under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark to the 
Sources of the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, Down the Columbia River to 


the Pacific in 1804-6. 


With an account of the Louisiana Purchase, by Prof. John Bach MacMaster, and - 
an introduction identifying the route, by Ripley Hitchcock. 


Each, 12mo. 


In three volumes. 


Cloth. 


CORONADO, THE FIRST 


EXPLORER OF THE WEST 


The Journey of Coronado, 1540-42, from the City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 


Kansas and Nebraska, 


volume. 


Translated and Edited, with an Introduction by George Parker Winship. In one 


ALSO: 


HARMON’S JOURNAL 
1800—1 vol. ont 


Travels in the Interior of North America. 


GEN. BUTLER’S THE WILD NORTHLAND. With Dogs. 1 vol. 
COLDEN’S Five Indian Nations of Canada, 2 vols. 


MACKENZIE’S Vo es fro ™M 
1793. 2 vols. 


Illustrated. 


to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans. 1789 — 


$1.00 


‘‘A Great Story of American Pluck.” 


RUNNING THE RIVER 


By Georce Cary Eacreston. 12mo. 


exciting story. 


Cloth. 
Fascinating sketches of actual life are mingled with the 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


adventures of a trio of sturdy young Americans.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


East and West Series No. I 


NEW FORTUNES 
How Molly and Her Brothers Came to Boulder Gulch 


By Maver Earte. 12mo. Cloth. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


‘‘ Fresh, strong, thoroughly American.’’— Boston Herald. 


FOR YOUNG READERS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


East and West Series No. 2 


THE AR 


K OF 1803 


A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 


Cloth. 
This is a story of adventure and pluc 


By C. A. Sternens. 12mo. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net, 


k in the days when the frontier was on the 


east side of the Mississippi. What this strange frontier life was which played so large 
a part in American history is pictured in Mr. Stephens’s story. He tells of the adven- 
tures of pioneer schoolboys. He shows the flatboat afloat and the perils from bandits 
and floods, from beasts and men, which those young heroes faced. He sketches pictur- 
esque New Orleans as it was when it passed to us. 


A. §$. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Qn Monday night there was an addition 
to the cast of *’Woodland,’’ Henry W. 
Savage’s musical fantasy of the forest, 
now running at the Tremont, \when 
Cheridah Simpson assumed the role of 
Prince Vagle. Miss Simpson will be re- 
membered as the statuesque Piola, of 
“King Dodo,” and also for her clever work 
this season as Henrietta Budd in the 
George Ade musical satire, ‘“‘The Sultan of 
Sulu.”’ The announcement that Miss 
Simpson will hereafter sing the role of 
Prince Eagle in “Woodland,” the new 
Pixley and Luders opera, will be pleasing 
to Boston theatre-goers, as she has made 
many friends and has an excellent voice, 
well trained for the somewhat, difficult 
role and makes a striking picture in boy’s 
costumes. ‘Woodland’ began its third 
week of the Boston engagement on Mon- 
day evening. The entire opera is a 


TOURS 


f any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying Histance, from 


a days’ ride to a tour around the wor d. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS. 


) H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Foreign Tours 


Norway, Sweden, and Russia tour sails June 22. 


73 days. 


Coaching tour in England, Scotian4, and Ireland, 


sailing June 22. 68 days. ®675. 


Summer tour, sailing June 30, to London, Paris, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 


80 days. #650. 


Summer tour, sailing July 2, to Italy, 


Paris, and London. 66 days. $485. 
Around the World, October 1. 


Dering several years many teachers have visited 
Europe either in ‘our conducted parties or under 
our care. Weare always glad to advise intending 


travelers, 
Send for Itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


novelty. Mr. Pixley’s book has for its 
characters birds of the forest, and not a 
human being is represented on the stage 
at any time in the opera. The music long 
ago reached the whistling stage. Perhaps 
the most popular numbers with the masses 
are, ‘“‘Dainty Little Ingenue,”’ a duet in th: 
first act, sung by Olive North, the Dove, 
and Hans Robert, the Cuckoo; and a num- 
ber called the ‘‘Tale of the Turtle Dove,’’ 
sung by the Dove in the last act. Helen 
Tiale has a dashing song called, “If You 
Love Me, Lindy,’’ which is also very 


popular. 
MAJESTIC. 


The second week of the return engage- 
ment of the hilarious musical comedy, 
“Buster Brown,’’ begins at the Majestic 
theatre on Monday night of next week. 
What the play lacks in plot is made up 
in pleasing novelties. Bright and lively in 
action, picturesquely costumed and pre- 
sented by a company of excellence, 
“Buster Brown” is a treat to anyone who 
wants to forget cares and worries. Master 
Gobriel, who has been aptly termed 
“America’s toy comedian,” is a whole 
show in himself, and for a little fellow has 
more fun in his body than is usually 
found in many comedians three or four 
times his size. He is Buster personified. 
George Ali is a close second in the fun- 
making. The chorus shows careful train- 
ing and the production is one that is worth 
seeing more than once. 


GLOBE. 


The wonderful successful opening of the 
“Isle of Spice’ at the Globe theatre cn 
Monday night disclosed to Boston theatre- 
goers something new in the way of a 
musical extravaganza. Prettier girls have 
never been seen upon the stage. There are 
big girls and little girls, tall girls and 
short girls, fair girls and dark girls, and 
a kaleidoscopic effect of brilliant color. 
The pictures, poses, and dances are novel, 
and beautiful in extreme. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
Marines,” sung by Will Armstrong and 
ehcrus, introduces the musical numbers, 
and shows the character of the music, and 
the “ginger” of the chorus. ‘The Isle of 


Spire” does not belie its name. “Peggy 
Brady,’ as sung by Leslie Leigh, the 
radium ballet, ‘““The Goo Goo Man” with 


Toby Lyon and ‘The Goo Goo Girls,” are 
electrical. It is a girl show, and the pret- 
tiest, daintiest bits of maidens who dance 
and sing like fairies are in the “Isle of 


Spice.” 
KEITH'S. 


The vaudeville section of the Keith 
show for the week of May 16 will be 
headed by those noted burlesquers, Jules 
and lla Garrison, who have no equals on 
the variety stage. Other entertainers of 
note will be Wills and Hassan, acrobats 
and equilibrists; Harry Seeback, a won- 
derful bag puncher; Dick Brown and Mile. 
Bartolli, comedy singers and dancers, and 
Wood brothers, flying ring performers, 
none of whom have appeared in Boston 
previously. The petite concerts by the 
Fadettes orchestra will continue, with an 


entire change of popular musical selec- 
tions, including a solo by some member of 
the organization. The concerts will be- 
gin at 1.45 and 7.50 p. m., approximately, 
with the vaudeville in between and follow- 
ing. This form of continuous entertain- 
ment has preven more popular than even 
the management hoped for, and ‘will be 
continued throughout the summer months. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Standing out as one of the cleanest and, 
at the same time, funniest farces of the 
last ten years, the reason for the success 
of “Are You a Mason?’’ which comes to 
Boston Music hall next week is not far to 
seek. The plot hinges on the attempts of 
two men to pass themselves off aS Masons 
while each is in ignorance of the secrets 
of the order, and believes the other to be 
a member of the fraternity. Many and 
amusing are the ingenious expedients, 
when a bona-ftide Mason comes on the 


scene. Matters come to a climax ata 
lodge social session to which the frauds 
are taken by the genuine Mason. The 


raveled ends of the plot are neatly gath- 
ered up and peace is then restored, when 
the frauds are initiated in the genuine 
Mason's lodge. 


MAXIMUM OF COMFORT WITH 
MINIMUM OF COST. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Company is 
now well under way with its weekly ex- 
cursions to the Fair at St. Louis, and is 


planning special accommodations and 
rates for teachers who wish to combine 
the fair and the N. E. A., which meets 
this year at St. Louis. No one at this 
late day need be told that in this way the 
maximum of comfort at the minimum of 
cost can be obtained. Comparatively few 
people in any walk of life now travel in- 
dependently, for everything is to be 
gained, especially comfort and money, 
through traveling agencies. Especially is 
this true of the Raymond & Whitcom) 
Company, which owns or controls its own 
hotels in many cities. Full details of 
everything of the kind can be obtained by 
applying in person or by letter to any of 
the offices of the company. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR GIRLS. 


Many factors enter into the choice of a 
school for girls after leaving the public 
schools--ease of access, the moral and 


shysical surroundings, the “lay of the 
andy speaking from a hygienic stand- 
point—all these as well as the curriculum. 
it would be hard to tell wherein in any 
of these items the Mt. Ida School for Girls 
(George F. Jewett, A. B., of Harvard Col- 
lege, principal) could be excelled. The 
buildings and grounds of the school com- 
prise two great estates in the midst of 


King’s ‘‘ VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 

owder, one of which contains all the ingredients 

or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for W cents. 

Place contents of Logger in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
deen boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


the estates of opulent owners, on the 
crown of the highest hill in the most 
beautiful part of one of the richest and 
most beautiful cities in the Union. Fac- 
ing the two mansions is an irregular 
structure containing spacious gymnasiums, 
chapel, and music and recreation rooms. 
Studies are pursued in one of the build- 
ings, and in the other are the dormitories. 
A full description with curriculum, list 
of teachers, and lecturers, and half a hun- 
dred exquisite half-tones of the surround- 
ings will be sent free on application. The 
booklet, which is worthy a place on any 
one’s centre table, will help principals and 
others in giving advice to parents and 
guardians. We would advise principals to 
send for the prospectus. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED DIPLOMAS? 


Less than two months now remain be- 
fore diplomas must be given to graduates, 
and much less before they must be 
ordered. The famous old firm of John A. 
Lowell & Co., engravers and printers, at 
117 Franklin street, Boston, still stands 
pre-eminent in this line, its work em- 
bodying all kinds in steel, copper, or from 
lithographic stones. The simplest or 
most elaborate are shown or will be made 
to order. The firm solicits correspond- 
ence. All form of cards for any occa- 
sion—calling, wedding, business, or private 
—are furnished in the most exquisite art 
and at reasonable prices. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


There is a movement among the alumni 
and friends of Bowdoin College, origi- 
nating with the Bowdoin Club of 
Boston, to erect on the college campus at 
Brunswick, Me., a statue of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the great American ro- 
mancer, who was graduated from the col- 
lege in 1825. At the next commencement 
in June the college will celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne’s birthday, and it is 
hoped by that time that the amount of 
$15,000 for the desired statue will be 
raised. The Bowdoin Club of Boston has 
taken up the enterprise with great en- 
thusiasm, and has appointed a_ special 
committee for its promotion, with Pro- 
fessor Alfred E. Burton of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology as chair- 
man. 

Boston University has added Professor 
Arthur W. Weysse and Professor L. G. 
Newell to its scientific school, the former 
to have charge of the work in biology and 
the latter in chemistry. 

By the will of Mrs. Esther Byers of An- 
dover, Abbott Academy receives $40,000 
for an art museum. 

Dr. Frederick W. Hinitt of Fairfield, 
Ia., has just been elected president of 
Central University of Kentucky. He was 
horn in England thirty-eight years ago. 

Chimes to cost $10,000 will be placed in, 
Mitchell tower at the University of Chi- 
cago, as a memorial to Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the first dean of women at the 
university. 

The bill recently introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the president pro tem, Mr. Frye, 
and in the House by Speaker Cannon, 
providing for the incorporation of the 
Carnegie Institution, has been favorably 
reported in both houses. The object is 
to re-incorporate the institution for the 
better handling of the $10,000,000 endow- 
ment. 

The Union College catalog, which bas 
recently appeared, shows a total member- 
ship of 216 in the entering class, in all de- 
partments of the institution. 


The Harvard corporation has approved 
plans for the proposed Emerson hall, 
which will~be built on the site partly oc- 
cupied by the house of Professor Shaler. 
rhis hall will form the third side of a 
quadrangle with Sever and Robinson 
halls, leaving the side on Quincy street 
open. The general style of architecture 
will be Greek, and the building will be 
three stories high, 143 feet long by 73 
feet wide, and will cost about $200,000. 

Amherst College has received $11,000 
for a Henry Ward Beecher lectureship 
fund. Mr. Beecher was a graduate of the 
college. The name of the donor is not 
made known. 

It is reported that the Unversity of 
Chicago will adopt the Oxford idea of 
teaching, and abandon the “university” 
system. Plans for a complete system of 
colleges, both for men and women, involy- 
ing the erection of two entire blocks of 
buildings, are amnounced. The change 
will mean an expense of between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000. 

Secretary Thompson of the board of 
trustees of the New Hampshire State 
College, and President Gibbs have re- 
quested Governor Bachelder to have At- 
terney-General BDastman bring suit 
ugainst the state of South Carolina to re- 
cover the value of $30,000 bonds given by 
Fenjamin Thompson, who founded the 
college, the bonds being repudiated by the 
state. 

Dr. William T. Latham, professor 
emeritus of history and moral philoso- 
phy at the Indiana Institute for the Deaf, 
died last week in Indianapolis. He was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1836, and 
vas the oldest teacher of the deaf in the 
country. 


The spring term of the Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
opeaed with a full attendance and several 
new students. The year has shown the 
best enrollment of regular students in the 
history of the college. The commence- 
ment address this year will be given by 
W. E. McClintock of the Massachusetts 
hiighway Commission. His subject will 
be a broad and popu'ar treatment cf 
“The Economic Value of Good Roads,” 
ar’ fits in appropriately with the inaugu- 
rn ‘ton of the proposed highway engineer- 
ing course at the college. 

A course of lectures on “Practical 
Ethics” will be given by Rev. F. B. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. We cannot make 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 
as long. 

Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Makepeace of New York city at the col- 
lege chapel during the term, The lec- 
tures will begin at 11.15 a. m., and the pub- 
\ic is cordially invited. The following isa 
list of the subjects and dates: “Life Un- 
der Law,” May 3; “The Will; the Law of 
Habit; Conscience,’ May 4; “‘The Virtues 
of the Individual Life,’’ May 17; ‘Duties 
of the Social Life,’ May 18; “Certain 
Wider Relations of Life, and the Obliga- 
tions Which They Impose,” May 31; 
Personal Economics: How to Get the Most 
Out of Life,’’ June 1. 

Rev. L. J. Aldrich, for eighteen years 
the president of Union Christian College 
at Merom, Ind., has been elected principal 
of Phillips Academy, New Rockford, N. 
I). Mr. Aldrich will begin his duties in 
mid-summer, immediately after the cloze 
of the college year at Merom. He is 
earnestly in sympathy wiith the trustees 
in making the new “Phillips Academy” 
worthy of the famous name it bears. He 
is a graduate of Oberlin College in the 
class of ’80, and of Oberlin Theologicat 
Seminary in the class of ’85. 

One of the first attempts in the United 
States to offer a full coilege course of four 
years on the subject of highway engi- 
neering will be put into operation next 
autumn at the Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. After 
a thorough consideration of the needs for 
suck a course and the facilities that 


the college cam offer in  connec- 
tion with it, this course has _ just 
been perfected. It is the feeling of the 


college authorities that the demand for 
thoroughly equipped highway engineers 
is rapidly growing and is not being met 
by the colleges; that it is peculiarly the 
function of the landgrant college to offer 
a course which combines work in me- 
chanic arts and promises an improvement 
of rural conditions: and that Rhode Is- 
land, located as it is in proximity to th:se 
areas which are being covered with mod- 
ern roads, is 2 proper place for such a 
course. 

The college is fortunate in having on 
its faculty Professor Laurence I. Hewes, 
who will have charge of the new course. 
Professor Hewes is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, with a Ph. D. degree from 
Yale. He is thoroughly equipped as an 
engineer and mathematician, and has had 
moreover, considerable experience in 
road building under the most favorable 
auspices. He is a man of great energy 
and enthusiasm, with a firm belief in the 
value of such a course. He has consented 
to inaugurate this course only on condi- 
ticn that it must be thorough in scholar- 
ship, while practical in its works. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which 
students in their senior year will be 
given practical work on actual highways 
under construction and repair. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The frontispiece of the May Critic is 
a portrait of the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 
most successfully done by Kate Rogers 
Nowell. The picture is apropos of Dr. 
Rainsford’s new book, “A Preacher’s 
Story of his Work,” which is reviewed in 
a leading article by Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder. In “Where are the Books of Yes- 
ter Year?” George Seibel sets forth the re- 
sults of a careful and exhaust've inquiry 
into the present and ultimate fate of all 
of the fiction that has been most popular 
during the present generation. The sta- 
tistical tables prepared by the author are 
very suggestive and enlightening to those 
who have prophesied either immortality 


er oblivion for so many of the books. An 
important essay is upon “The Reading 
-Public,’”’ by H. W. Boynton, in which the 
author, in his graceful style, points out 
the fallacy of such a generality as the sup- 
position that there is any such thing as 
“A. Reading Public” in the present day. 
A review of recent books wpon Italy by H. 
ID. Sedgwick, and one upon recent lives 
and characterizations of President Roose- 
velt, together with numerous other signed 
reviews, a Clearing House of more than 
usual interest, and a Lounger filled with 
pews and comments timely with the new 
spring eomplete the issue of the Critic for 
the present May. 


—Miss Jane Addams of Hull house, Chi- 
cago, contributes to the May Chautauquan 
an illustrated article on *‘The Humaniz- 


ing Tendency of Industrial Education.” 
She urges the development of home crafts 
—»spinning, weaving, ete.—among various 
classes of people, believing the tendency 
will be to bring the different classes into 
closer relation, thus promoting good-will 
and co-operation. 


—-Maud Howe, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, has a sheaf of delightful Roman 
notes in Lippincott’s for May which she 
calls “Some Roman Contrasts.’’ These 
zre not dry-as-dust travel-notes, but the 
charming conversation of an intense ob- 
server of manners. 


PROFESSOR A. L. WADE, 


Professor A. L. Wade of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, one of the best known 
educators in the state and in other parts 
of the Sowth, died in Richmond, Va., 
May 2, after a short illness. 

Professor Wade has been connected for 
some time with the well-known publish- 
ing house of D. C. Heath & Co. He has 
contributed largely to educationa] litera- 


-That’s what 


ture, having published a manual for the 
use of teachers for ungraded schools, and 
has another book in press. called ‘“South- 
ern Schools before the War.”’ 

Professor Wade had blessed the people 
in the state whe.e he was so well known 
with his beautiful character and fine 
disposition. He was a lecturer of promi- 
nence, a writer of distinction, and a 
preacher whose services were always in 
demand. 

The host of friends who knew Professor 
Wade so well will feel a distinct loss in 
his pa:sing away. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


VARIETIES. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Made a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
it did in the past—so they 


state, 
But he’s now got to hustle both early and 
late.—Boston Home Journal. 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. Franklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Either sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A ergy 4 of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 
for samples. 


@® 


Special attention is invited to 


Prints 


of. American Art. for 
School Decoration. 


Recognized by the most distinguished artists as the best art reproductions 
made in America. JOHN S. SARGENT writes, “I have pleasure in expressing 
my opinion of the excellence of your Copley Prints.” Epwin A. ABBEY says, 
“ % gives me much pleasure to testify to t 
Those that have been published reproducing my own works [his Quest of the 
Holy Grail] could not wish bettered.” 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Publishers, 


e excellence of the Copley Prints. 


71 Pierce Buildin 
Opp. Public 


Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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. Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 120 TREIMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, *"chicaco.”” 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE st 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. , 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 


Service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
B Oo S | 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 


7 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


. 
offer better opportu- 
N WES I nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


EACHERS  ... 
ORCESTER AGENCY, uss 


TEACHERS 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de l with 
School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, member- 


ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AN AGENCY 


eatisfy you.—To Dr. Norris, May 
tance.—To Mary F. Reardon, Herkimer, N. 


THAT RECOMMENDS 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—Long distance telephone.—One of our high school teachers has scarlet fever 
Can you supply ie place atonce? Latin, Kuglish, algebra, $650. I leave it all to you.—Supt. J. C. Nor- 
. . 


ay 5, 1904, 

Long distance tei hone. Maer Culer will reach Canandaigua at 10.58 to-night. She will more than 
.05 p. m. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Telegram.—Begin work Monday, Auburn, seventh grade, $450. Telegraph accep. 


Y., April 22, 1904. 


Miss Reardon is doing nicely.—Supt. C. S. Marsh, April 26. 

Hornellsville, N. Y.—Telegram.—Elected. Hornellisville, September, Latin, Greek, $500. Tele. 
graph acceptance.—To Florence D. Lefferts, South Glens Falls 

i certainly was surprised and pleased to get notice of my election to a vacancy of which I had not eyen 
heard. Thank you sincerely.—Miss Lefferts, April 22, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


. Y., April 20, 1904. 


and FOREIGN superior 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Professors, Principals, Assi ts, Tutors, and Governesses. 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 1 on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teach 


70 Fifth Avenue 


ers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal gradua’ specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents schools. wh. oO. PRATT, 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 


manent patrons teachers want 


Western Office: Los Angeles. Your Book containing valuable information Free! 


filled directly through this Agency. 


HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, 


in Pennsylvania, were 
We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 


other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Schermerhorn 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEA 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¢srssc: 


POLIS, 414 Cent Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCISCO; Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson Block . 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Colorade Geachers’ Agency 


E FRED DICK, Manacer DENVER, COLO. 


The Week’s Record Address correspondence 


Pa. toN. ¥., shorthand. private school, $1,000. Ind. 
to Minneapolis, commercial and penmanship, private 

school, $1,200. Maine to Constantinople, asst. commer- 
cial, Robert College, $550 and home. Ill. to Pa., com- 
mercial, private school, $1,200. Ind. to Pa.. high school, 
commercial, $900. Maine to N. Y., penmanship and com. 
mercial, private schoo}, $960. Twenty-five more about 
ready toclose. More than 150 available candidates, among 
them some superior teachers; some fair instructors; some - 
inexperienced but well-trained beginners. We submit 
data to school officials without notifying candidates, un- 
less requested so todo. We work for our clients. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship, and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaint- 
ance, have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in al! sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
a ven to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT positions in High Schools and Colleges a 
specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1,200, $1,500, $2,000. 
for registration blanks and circulars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a school or a part interest for sale, or.wish 
to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. ¥ 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Megr., 245 Broadway, New York. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Fare Locust St. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
An Elementary American History..........208 cssees Montgomery Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .75 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley...............006 McMurry The Macmillan Company, N. Y. _ .40 
Pioneers of the Rocky MeMurry “6 .40 
Scottish Geikie “ “ “ 
Methods of Social Lock | Ed.} ae 
Hero Tales. Baldwin Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
The Roosevelt Book. .......... sabes Roosevelt “ “ “ “ .50 
The American Natural Hornaday 3.50 
High Brown Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1,50 
Methods of Industrial Gilman 1.60 
Verecd.... +. seve Young Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. — 
The Republicn Party, 1854-1904. ........000.ceseceeees Curtis G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 6.00 
Bog-Trotting for Niles as 2.50 
The Golden Age Grahame John Lane, N. Y. 
The Quintessence of Shaw Brentanos, ‘ — 
Getting Acquainted with McFarland Outlook N.Y. 1.75 
The Woman With the Fan: Hichens Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1,50 
The Constitution of New Hampshire........ Gault & Spaulding Gault & Spaulding, Manchester, N. H.—— 


Kellogg’s Bureau| TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Musicians of both ooxes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Established in 1889. Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious ad- 
Has filled hundreds of places. vice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Recommends teachers heartily. Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
New England teachers wanted. property. Established 1880. ‘i 
E. MIRIAM COYRIE ’ 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 150 FIFTH AVENUE (Corner of Twentieth St.) 


NEW YORK CITY, 


No, 6) Oth NewXqrk: 


The Bridge 


Send for Agency Manual, 


Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


2A Beacon Street, Boston 
mentioning this publication. 


Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. 


Skiff. March 1. 
wo" I went to Gainesville on Thursday and 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. Y. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.— G@. 8. Skiff, 


Telegram.—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N.Y. Will you accept ? Wire answer.— 
To Wm. D. Robertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1 . 
Telegram.—I will accept Gainesville if elected.—Mr, Robertson. March 
Telegram.—I recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. Firstciass. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 


came out successful over the mai from —— agenc expect 


to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N Y, 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


8 Beacon St., Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association oj 


| Over 5,200 positions filled 
SEND FOR MANUAL 


— 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Wi nship We have 


unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLDe. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 


Judicious selections from classic literature, edited with literary wisdom, with helpful 
annotations, keen analyses and biographical and critical introductions. The serves 
contains all texts required for college entrance examinations. 

Some recent issues are : 


Shelley's Adonais and Alastor 35 Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite 25 
Tennyson's Princess « Eliot’s Silas Marner 35 
35 Lamb’s Essays 


Tennyson’s Holy Grail 


Foundation Studies in Litera- 
ture. $1.25 


By Marearet 8. Mooney, Teacher of 
Literature and Rhetoric, N. Y. State 
Normal College. 


Ancient classic myths as related to 
modern literature. 


Handbook for Teachers -30 


To accompany ‘‘ Foundation Studies,” 


English Masterpiece Course .75 
By Atrrep H. Wetsn, late of Ohio 
State University. 


A reference book of sources, criti- 
cisms, etc., for the student of English 


A History of American Litera- 
ture $1.20 
By Frep Lewis Patree, Professor of 
English and Rhetoric, Pennsylvania 
State College. Revised edition. 
A résumé of the rise of our literature 
and its development. 


Reading Courses in American 
Literature -36 
By Frep Lewis Pattee. 
Systematic courses in American clas- 
sics. 


Topical Notes on American Au- literature. 
thors The Foundations of English 
By Lucy Tapran, Teacher of English Literature F , 1.50 


Literature, Minneapolis High School. 
Studies of the personalities of Ameri-- 
can authors, 


Circulars and other information gladly supplied upon request 


By Frep Lewis Partree. 
The development of English thought 
and expression. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


New York Boston Chicago 


Special Day Fixercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA has numerous natural bridges, caves, 
etc., of no little interest. The mammoth Cave of 
Calaveras; the Alabaster Cave, the Crystal 
Palace Cave, containing a number of subterranean 
apartments, such as the Bridal Chamber, the Crys- 
tal Palace Room, and the wonderful Music Hall. 


The Pleasantest, Shortest and Quickest 
route to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


16 Hours Quicker to SAN FRANCISCO via OMAHA 
than any other line 


INQUIRE AT 
176 Washington Street. 


WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & Pass. Agt. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


S ummer S chools. 


Delightful Sea Bathing 
Concrete Roads 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Unstitute 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 

Ten Degrees Cooler Schoot of Methods, 3 weeks 

Than on the Mainland, School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


15 Academic Depart- 
ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 


BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. MOwRY, PREs. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Professional courses of Universit 


r 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 

grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study 
of the different kinds of handwork 

Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. 

opportunity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. 

the full tine, or for three or six weeks,. Announcements 

Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Well-equipped Model School, with 
Students may register for 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July &5- August 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latip, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. QurINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


JOSIAH PENNIMAN, Dean. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Otfers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University braries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session for Teachers. 
July 7—Aug. 19, 1904. 
118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS, 


Special mention: Many courses in Geography and 
Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition Fee, $25. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to ¢@o advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Kastern Illinois 
State Normal School. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SImMonps, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian. 
apolis, Indiana, 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANuUS 

Professor ALBEKT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, Tlinois 


, of Harvard Uni. 


College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


Teachers Wanted 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wm. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue, 


Any Subscriber 
of the JourNnaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Y Write for Calalogues 
 Price-List, 
Any Information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
v New York. v 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
. P, BRoxWITs. 


Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. TrowPson. Prinaips!. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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